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THE WEEK. 


——_+3 2 — 


AN important speech was made 
by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer at the annual dinner 
of the Swansea Chamber of 
Commerce on Monday evening. Discussing the 
future of our commerce, he declared that he 
was himself an optimist, and did not believe in 
the doleful prophecies of the approaching down- 
fall of our trade. Its volume was ever increasing, 
and he believed that volume even more than value 
was the true test to apply to the condition of our 
commerce. We were bound to find new markets in 
order to take the place of the old ones which had 
been closed to us by means of hostile tariffs, and this 
obligation made it necessary that we should some- 
times incur territorial responsibilities in uncivilised 
countries. At present our commercial relations with 
the Far East were occupying the attention of the 
Government. We did not want any addition of 
territory in China, but an open door for the commerce 
of the world, and the Government were absolutely 
determined that the door should not be shut against 
us, even though we might have to go to war to 
prevent it. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN attended a banquet of the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce on Tuesday, and 
made a political speech of some importance. It was 
the duty and desire of the Government, he declared, 
to deserve and secure the confidence of the com- 
mercial classes. At no time in our history had the 
trade of the country been more seriously threatened 
from various quarters than at present; though he 
felt sure that we should come out of our threatened 
troubles safely. We had a threefold duty to 
discharge—to keep what already belongs to us, to 
“ peg-out claims for posterity,” as Lord Rosebery had 
put it, and to prevent those claims being rushed by 
others. We did not wish for new territories, but 
we desired new markets, even though we might have 
to take new territories in order to secure them. 
After an allusion to the fact that we are the “ best- 
hated nation in Europe,’ Mr. Chamberlain went on 
to refer to the West India colonies and the prospect 
of the sugar trade. He hoped that the Conference, 
which had been proposed by Belgium to consider the 
question of the sugar bounties, would succeed ; for 
if it failed we should have to deal with a grave 
crisis. We did not mean to let our colonies be 
destroyed, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would, next Session, propose a large grant in aid to 
the West Indies, to enable the colony to meet the 
crisis due to the Continental sugar bounties. 








Mr, CHAMBERLAIN’S second speech may naturally 
be read along with that delivered by Mr. Asquith 
on the same evening and, practically, in the same 
town. Mr. Chamberlain did not follow the example 
set by other Ministerial speakers of late, and noted 
by Mr. Asquith, of pitching their case in a lower 
key than was usually adopted by them a few 
months ago. The supposed multifariousness of the 
Liberal programme and the imputed impracticability 
of the Liberal methods excited him to boisterous 
jocularity, and his defence of the Government even 
included the Agricultural Rating Act and the Prison- 
Made Goods Act among their successes. All this 
made the speech a little out of date, and Mr. Asquith’s 
reminder that the aims of the Liberals were not 
changed, and that their methods were not going to 
be set forth for their opponents to criticise, disposes 
of a good deal of Mr. Chamberlain's flamboyant 
eloquence. On foreign affairs, however, while 
Mr. Asquith once more pointed out — follow- 
ing Mr. Balfour—the failure of the Concert 
of Europe, Mr. Chamberlain hinted very signi- 
ficantly that the Government might shortly be 
compelled to withdraw from it—a step which 
few Liberals will be inclined to regret. On the 
question of Indian frontier policy, Mr. Chamber- 
lain laid stress on the superior knowledge and 
authority possessed by the Indian Government, and 
declared that withdrawal from Chitral would have 
been taken as a confession of weakness by the 
frontier tribes—a view that hardly carries convic- 
tion set side by side with Mr. Asquith’s common- 
sense statement of the position. Mr. Chamberlain 
curiously omitted to say anything as to the Far 
East until Thursday, when Mr. Asquith had given him 
a lead by emphasising the Liberal policy, which is 
also the policy of the Ministry. Here at least there 
is accord. 





Str MicHAEL Hicks-BEAcH made another speech 
on Wednesday evening at Bristol, in which he 
happily refrained from reviewing the field of 
domestic and foreign politics, and therefore had room 
for a number of important, if rather disconnected, 
announcements and remarks. He stated that there 
was reason to hope that the financial condition of India 
had so greatly improved in the last few months that 
there-was reason to hope that the aid of the Imperial” 
Treasury would not be asked for by the Indian 
Government. To throw the whole cost of the frontier 
warfare on the Indian people, however, is a course 
which justice to India must compel the Liberal party 
to oppose. He urged the Canadian Dominion to 
see to its coast defences, and to consider its duty as 
to a contribution to the naval defence of the empire. 
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He ridiculed incidentally the alarms of the Navy 
Leaguers, and stigmatised as absurd the plan of 
providing a corn reserve for the event of war, 
stored up in granaries after the ancient Egyptian 
manner; but his statement that the increase of the 
Navy was not keeping pace with the supplies of 
money for the purpose from the Treasury may well 
excite the apprehensions of others besides fanatical 
Navy Leaguers, even taking into account the Engi- 
neering dispute. He warned his hearers that the re- 
markable expansion of the revenue, which had enabled 
the Government to relieve the agriculturists and the 
voluntary schools, had now stopped. Considering how 
much of the money has been spent on purposes dis- 
approved of by Liberals, we can regard that fact 
with comparative equanimity. And, finally, he gave 
a caution as to the acceptance of the details of the 
Chinese loan negotiations, though he confirmed the 
fact and reiterated the statement of British policy 
he had made at Swansea. 


Tue strike in the engineering trade is now at an 
end. It was announced on Saturday that the London 
branch of the Amalgamated Engineers’ Society had 
withdrawn the demand for an eight hours day, on 
which the strike originally took place. The truth of 
this announcement, strange to say, was for a time 
denied by Mr. Barnes and some other Union officials. 
Its accuracy was, however, clearly established by 
Monday, when Mr. Barnes himself addressed a 
letter to the Employers’ Federation intimating that 
the withdrawal of the demand for a forty-eight 
hours week had been approved by his executive, 
who assumed that, as the lock-out notices issued by 
the employers were consequent upon that demand, 
they would now be withdrawn. The masters ap- 
parently declined to see the matter in this light. 
They had resorted, it is true, to a lock-out because 
the men had struck in order to obtain an eight 
hours day; but they had from the first insisted that 
there were other questions, of even greater import- 
ance than that of the hours, which would have to 
be settled before full work was resumed. These 
questions, referring to the interference of the Union 
officials in the management of the workshops, they 
had settled provisionally with the delegates repre- 
senting the workmen, and they declared that they 
were not prepared to abandon the lock-out unless 
the settlement thus arrived at was accepted by the 
men. The consequence is that, though the strike on 
the part of the men for shorter hours is at an end, 
the struggle for the freedom of the workshops is 
still maintained by the masters. Appearances 
indicate, however, that the settlement of the whole 
question is at hand. 


Ir is too much to hope that opposition to the pro- 
posed Teaching University for London will cease 
altogether, but the meeting of Convocation on 
Monday certainly marks the accomplishment of 
another stage in the progress of the scheme. One 
of its most formidable opponents, convinced of the 
harm delay may do to the work of education, has 
now come over to the views of the majority; the 
objections of certain theological bodies have been 
overcome, and the scheme was formally accepted 
by Convocation after a hostile resolution had 
been defeated by a large majority. Much was 
said by the supporters of this resolution as to 
the duty of appealing to the country graduates. 
But in the first place, any of them who care to 
express their opinion have had ample time and 
opportunity to do so; and secondly, we know very 
well the worth of the opinion on matters of Univer- 
sity education of the great mass of non-resident 
M.A.’s of Oxford or Cambridge, or even of resident 
members who have votes in Congregation but are 
not engaged in University work. It is commonly 
not much above zero; and, with all respect to the 
London graduates as a body, we cannot suppose that 





on a highly technical educational subject their 
opinion, if it has to be elicited by postcards, can be 
worth much more. 


Tue London School of Economics and Political 
Science is doing excellent work, both by its 
systematic teaching and by the more exoteric 
evening lectures, which are open, on payment of 
a small fee and by previous notice, to the general 
public. Among the latter we may note the 
course by Mr. Kemp on the Government of 
London, which began last Tuesday; Sir Courte- 
nay P. Ilbert’s lecture on “Jurisdiction in Pro- 
tectorates””’ next Thursday, and Miss Lilian Tomn’s 
course on the Referendum in Switzerland and else- 
where.—The London School of Ethics, whose home 
is at the Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavistock 
Place, W.C., announces, besides instruction in ethics 
and psychology, six lectures, by Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
on the English Utilitarians, and free Sunday even- 
ing lectures on various ethical subjects by Professor 
Muirhead, the Principal of King’s College, Mrs. 
Bryant, and other well-known moralists. 


Mr. FrRepeRIC HARRISON has thrown himself 
with energy into the attempt to secure a worthy 
celebration of the millenary of King Alfred. In the 
year 1901 athousand years will have elapsed since the 
death of the monarch to whom historical tradition 
assigns so great a part in the making of England. 
Lecturing at Toynbee Hall last Saturday, Mr. Har- 
rison described Alfred as our greatest king, and 
spoke strongly in support of the suggestion that 
his life should be commemorated by a national 
memorial, which, if we mistake not, is to be erected 
at Winchester. We understand that a meeting to 
consider the subject of the memorial will be held 
a few weeks hence at the Mansion House under 
distinguished auspices. 


A VERY remarkable law suit came to a close on 
Tuesday in the Court of Queen’s Bench. It was an 
action brought by a London money-lender named 
Jay to recover some £16,000 from Sir Tatton and 
Lady Sykes, on promissory notes which were said to 
have been signed by both defendants. Lady Sykes 
admitted her liability and the genuineness of her 
own and her husband's signatures on the notes. Sir 
Tatton Sykes, on the other hand, declared that his 
signature on the documents was a forgery, and he 
maintained this statement in spite of the fact that 
Lady Sykes swore to having seen him sign his name 
on some of the papers. The jury, by their verdict, 
found that the statement made by Sir Tatton Sykes 
was true and that his signature on the promissory 
notes had been forged. The Lord Chief Justice, 
before whom the case was tried, ordered the in- 
criminating documents to be impounded. It is clear 
the attention of the Public Prosecutor ought to be 
given to this case, as well as to the similar case tried 
a few weeks ago, in which another money-lender 
was found by a jury to have advanced money to a 
well-known person on a fraudulent security. Such 
scandals, when they have been brought to light in 
the law courts, cannot be allowed to drop out of 
sight unnoticed by those who are bound to see that 
equal justice is done to all classes in society. 


THE announcement that the British 
Government was ready, on certain 
conditions, to guarantee a loan of 
twelve millions sterling to the Chinese Government 
was made by the Ties on Monday morning last. 
The conditions—which, however, after Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s warning, must not be taken as quite 
exactly known—are stated to include the opening of 
three new treaty ports; an undertaking not to 
alienate to any other Power any part of the valley 
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of the Yangtse-Kiang; the right to extend the 
Burma railway system into Yunnan and Szechuen, 
and so open up new markets hitherto practically 
shut off from the world; and the cession of certain 
revenues, in the event of default, to the Chinese 
Imperial Customs. The proposal has been well 
received by all parties at home. Abroad it has met 
with a good deal of opposition. Russia is reported 
to be doing all in her power to prevent the Chinese 
Government from acceding to it; France is said to 
regard it as infringing on her sphere of influence; 
and certain Austrian papers, improving on the 
Protectionism of Count Goluchowski, denounce it as 
tending to favour English commerce. But Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s declaration of our policy will 
gain us counterbalancing approval abroad. In 
America it has been received with enthusiasm. 


THE prospect in the Soudan has become slightly 
clearer this week. A statement, evidently written 
under semi-oflicial inspiration, was made by the 
Standard in its leading columns last Tuesday, that 
the British reinforcements have been asked not 
to attack the Khalifa’s stronghold but to defend 
the Anglo-Egyptian line against a possible Dervish 
advance. This line isa very extended one, and the low 
state of the Nile renders our gunboats unable to shell 
the Dervish forces, while it is easy for the latter to 
cross the Atbara at the present season. A successful 
attack on the Anglo-Egyptian line might easily 
lead to events which would justify all the appre- 
hensions ever expressed in these columns and else- 
where among Liberals as to the future of the 
expedition. It can hardly be surprising that the 
black troops under such circumstances “ want 
stiffening” ; though the stoppage of the despatch 
of reinforcements to the front indicates that for the 
present the process is thought to have been carried 
far enough for the needs of defence. 


Tue foolish attempt of General Kitchener to 
prevent the presence of newspaper correspondents 
during the coming campaign in the Soudan has 
happily been abandoned, in deference to representa- 
tions from the home Government. It is nowannounced 
that correspondents will be allowed to travel as far 
as the end of the Soudan railway without restriction, 
and that they will be permitted to go beyond that 
point unless, in the opinion of the general in 
command, it is undesirable for military reasons 
that they should do so. We have thus heard the 
last, we trust, of a very ill-considered and belated 
attempt to interfere with the Press as a reporting 
agency in a matter of special interest to the nation 
at large. 


THE situation in Crete gets worse and worse. 
The ambassadors’ plan is declared by the Cretan 
Assembly to violate the engagements of the Powers, 
inasmuch as it will not secure the autonomy of 
the island nor rid it of the Turkish troops; the 
candidature of Prince George of Greece is put 
forward in a_ half-hearted fashion by Russia, 
and, of course, rejected by the Sultan; it is 
approved by England and France, disapproved 
(of course) by Germany and Austria-Hungary ; 
and unless our withdrawal from the Concert, 
which Mr. Chamberlain has hinted at, results in a 
new departure, the solution of the Cretan question 
is remote indeed. Meanwhile, anarchy prevails, 
Mohammedan outrages are reported of the grossest 
and most disgusting kind, and the population 
starves. At Athens there are 20,000 Cretan refugees, 
and the situation of those who have not fled is even 
more desperate. 


_ Ivy view of this situation, the appeals issued by 
the Bishop of Canea for the refugees at Athens, and 





My 





the Bishop of Cydonia for the distressed Christians 
of Crete, may well be commended to our readers. 
It is for the fears and jealousies of Europe that the 
Cretans and Greeks are now suffering; it is that we 
may be saved the disaster of a European war that 
they continue to be outraged and starved. The 
least that private citizens, who are not responsible 
for the fatuities of diplomacy, can do is to alleviate 
their sufferings as best they can. Contributions, we 
observe, are received for the refugees in Athens by 
Messrs. Ralli Bros. ; and for the Bishop of Cydonia’s 
fund by Mr. Corgialegno, of Lombard House, George 
Yard, Lombard Street, E.C. 


ALL this week Paris has been making itself 
drunk with the Dreyfus case, and the drunkenness 
is of a very dangerous kind. It seems—as far as an 
outsider can judge—worse than Boulangism, or than 
the Panama panic of 1892. As one of the chief pro- 
moters of the agitation remarks, it is far more 
diffused in its expression than was Boulangism; the 
manifestations take place everywhere, and are not 
concentrated or organised—directly at least—but 
are spontaneous. M. Zola’s brilliant courage has 
brought him many followers, men of high literary 
and scientific repute ; but still the division seems to 
be between the world of learning and the general 
public. The excitement seems to portend a new 
Boulangism, more incoherent than the original, but 
also more dangerous, and capable of being exploited 
for their own several ends by the various enemies of 
the established order. The Socialist Deputies’ mani- 
festo utilises it, not without verisimilitude, for a 
comprehensive attack on both sections of its enemies 
among the bourgeoisie—Clericals and capitalists 
alike. Bat it may be turned to much more 
destructive ends—probably, in the first instance, 
those of the Clerical foes, open or secret, of the 
Republic. 


Tue prosecution of M. Zola and the Aurore is 
hardly likely to clear up matters much. Even if th 
trial is public, it is almost certain that the needs of 
national defence—or of interested parties—will cause 
the reservation of part of theevidence. The Govern- 
ment, by its halting attitude in the Chamber, has 
given the Radicals and Socialists fresh opportunities ; 
and it may be noted that the peculiarly maladroit 
semi-official Note published on Tuesday, and explain- 
ing why the alleged admissions of Captain Dreyfus 
are not published, does not state their existence 
directly, but only leaves it to be inferred. The 
most intelligible solution of the mystery, which has 
been hinted at before, has been revived this week by 
a well-informed correspondent of the Daily Neves. 
It is that the Power with which Dreyfus dealt was 
Russia. Obviously, were this fact published, the 
Russo-French Alliance would be upset, and France 
would once more stand isolated in Europe. 


THE prospects of a settlement of the strife of 
Germans and Czechs in Bohemia—which is the in- 
dispensable preliminary to the recall of the Reichs- 
rath and the restoration of the ordinary machinery 
of government in Austria—seem again remote. How 
can a settlement be effected between two factions, 
each of which claims that an official statement of 
the policy of the Government, which must be made 
in both languages, shall be made in its own lan- 
guage first, and one of which clamorously objects 
to provisions for enabling the youth of its own 
people to acquire the language of the other? This 
unfortunate proposal to enable German boys to 
learn Czech, and so qualify for official employ- 
ment in Bohemia under the regulations which 
recognise both languages as official, seems to a 
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foreigner natural enough. Yet, remembering that 
an Austrian Ministry was compelled to resign not so 
very long ago because it proposed to set up a high 
school in a town where the population is both 
German and Slovak at which Slovak boys should 
learn their lessons in their own language, we cannot 
but wonder at the temerity of a provincial governor 
who makes it in the present excited state of 
public feeling, and gives the German Nationalists 
another grievance to exploit. The German minority 
of the Landtag, indeed, threaten to withdraw from 
it, which will not matter, as the Czech members 
have a two-thirds majority ; and the latter will then 
virtually secure the “Bohemian autonomy” at 
which they aim, and which the Germans declare the 
Ministry is giving them by unconstitutional means. 





Wuat is happening in Bohemia today may 
happen in three or four other provinces of Austria a 
few months hence, and therefore it is especially 
remarkable that the Hungarian Government should 
have chosen the present time to aggravate the 
language questions and the labour questions which 
threaten the peace of its own half of the Dual 
Monarchy. The Act for giving Magyar names to 
places inhabited by the Saxons, Roumanians, and 
Slavs of Hungary has been passed; and the 
slight concessions to which we referred last week 
have not produced the effect anticipated. The 
Saxons have broken with their Magyar Liberal 
allies; and the Slavs and Roumanians have 
arranged to hold a National Congress at Buda Pesth 
next May—which will mean rioting, probably begun 
by the Magyars—and petition the Emperor-King to 
reverse the decision. The measure designed to put 
down agrarian Socialism in the Alfild seems, if the 
description given of it in a German organ published 
in Vienna be correct, to deliver the labourer bound 
into the hand of his employer, but to enable the 
latter to refuse to pay his wages if he regards him 
as a “Socialist agitator.” This is a convenient plan 
for parsimonious employers; and it can hardly be 
surprising that the peasantry are doing their best to 
organise resistance. Moreover, it must be remem- 
bered that as some of the more violent of the 
German agitators in Austria are furiously hostile 
to the Hungarian Government, any success gained 
by the Germans tends to increase the friction be- 
tween the two kingdoms; but as the Czechs are also 
hostile to that Government both on religious and on 
racial grounds, the Hungarian Government tends to 
lose something whichever side wins in Austria. Its 
profit lies in the continued disorganisation of Austrian 
politics, which will enable it either to pose as the 
saviour of the Empire or to make its own terms, as 
the case may be. Under these conditions, its attitude 
towards its domestic difficulties is not easy for 
foreign observers to understand. 


Tue renewed efforts of the American Jingoes to 
force intervention in Cuba may be chiefly, as the 
Times correspondent explains them, a device to break 
up the Republican majority, which is already 
threatened by the currency question. But the 
speech of Mr. Hitt, as the same correspondent 
points out, implies that American intervention 
is seriously contemplated by the Executive, 
and even that the prospect of it is by no 
means remote. The Spanish Ambassador at Wash- 
ington is reported to take the same view. We 
trust, in the interest of all who now suffer from 
Spanish misgovernment, that the President will stay 
his hand yet awhile, and give Sefor Sagasta’s 
scheme of autonomy the chance which it has not yet 
had. There was much to be said for effective inter- 
vention in Cuba, purely on philanthropic grounds, at 
any time during the Canovas-Weylerrégime. Butnow, 
with the Carlists arming, General Weyler doing his 
best to prepare a military revolt, and the Conserva- 





tive leader exploiting the situation for purely 
partisan ends, it seems probable that any shock 
given to the Government of Spain would lead to a 
general collapse in that country. In the interest of 
humanity, that is far more to be dreaded than any- 
thing now likely to happen in Cuba. 





THOMAS AUBREY, the seventeenth- 
century antiquary, deserved well 
of posterity in many ways. He 
was, for practical purposes, the discoverer of the 
megalithic remains at Avebury ; he made antiquarian 
surveys of various parts of England; he helped 
Anthony A Wood in his topographical researches, 
and was rewarded with a bad character from that 
peevish scholar; and his collection of ghost stories 
entitles him to be regarded as a pioneer of psychical 
research. Not the least of his works was the set of 
“ Brief Lives, chiefly of his Contemporaries, set down 
by John Aubrey between the years 1669 and 1696,” 
which is being edited for the Clarendon Press by 
Andrew Clark, M.A., LL.D., whose work for the 
Oxford Historical Society is well known. Aubrey’s 
famous concise biographies, numbering more than 
five hundred, will now for the first time be made 
accessible in their entirety. 


LITERATURE. 





Messrs. BLACKIE & SON announce “The Two 
Duchesses,” being the family correspondence of the 
first and second wives of the fifth Duke of Devon- 
shire, between the years 1777 and 1859. Letters are 
included from Gibbon, Sheridan, Fox, the Prince 
Regent, Canova, Thorwaldsen, and other men of 
varied distinction, and considerable light is thrown 
on various details of the social history of the 
period.—Mr. Fisher Unwin announces Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy’s autobiography, under the title “ My 
Life in Two Hemispheres,” for Saturday next. 
This also will contain notable letters from eminent 
personages, including Cardinal Newman, Carlyle, 
Father Mathew, Thackeray, Leigh Hunt, and Sir 
Henry Parkes. He also announces another work 
relating to Australia, and to one of the multifarious 
products of Mr. Gladstone’s energies. “‘ The Gladstone 
Colony,” by Mr. J. F. Hogan, M.P., treats of the 
history of an attempt made in 1845, under the 
auspices of the late Liberal leader, to form “a pure 
penal colony” without free settlers—at least, at the 
outset. A trace of the scheme survives in the name 
of “ Gladstone,” a town in Queensland. 





Two old acquaintances in the journalistic world 
have just appeared in an enlarged and improved 
form. The Jnvestors’ Review has expanded from a 
small monthly publication into a weekly of consider- 
able size, containing the usual information to be 
found in financial weeklies, together with comments 
and criticisms of a warning—not to say pessimistic— 
cast. The paper furnishes a salutary counteractive 
to the dreams of what its editor calls “opera bouffe 
Imperialism.” — Jndia is now a weekly paper of 
sixteen pages of the size of that before the reader. 
The last number contains articles by Sir William 
Wedderburn, Sir J. B. Phear, Mr. Alfred Webb 
(sometime President of the Indian National Con- 
gress), and other contributors. It continues to 
represent effectively the views on India and aspira- 
tions both of the educated native public and of their 
English friends. 





Tue Right Hon. Charles Villiers, 
who for sixty three years had 
been one of the representatives 
of Wolverhampton in Parliament, was the last 
survivor of the associates of Bentham and James 
Mill and of the pioneers of Free Trade. He had 
been a member of the Corn Law League even before 
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Trade in a memoir sent to the Cobden Club only 
two years ago. He had been President of the Poor 
Law Board in Lord Palmerston’s last Ministry, and 
had been the Minister responsible for an important 
measure of Poor Law reform—the Union Charge- 
ability Act of 1865.—Another “link with the past” 
is severed by the death of Frances, Countess Russell, 
widow of the first Earl, better known as Lord 
John Russell. She had been for many years a 
leader in Whig society, and was herself a vigor- 
ous Radical.—The Very Rev. H. G. Liddell, D.D., 
joint-author of the standard Greek-English lexicon, 
had been Head Master of Westminster, and an active 
member of the first and most useful University Com- 
mission. As Dean of Christ Church he had been for 
many years a conspicuous figure in the University.— 
Sir Polydore de Keyser, a Belgian by extraction and 
the first Roman Catholic Lord Mayor of London 
since the Reformation, had filled the civic chair in 
the Jubilee year 1887, and had worthily represented 
the splendours of the City in the original home 
of his house.—Signor Nicolini, a Breton by race 
and Mme. Patti's husband, was himself an operatic 
singer of note.—To the Rev. C. L. Dodgson—the 
author of mathematical works, both humorous and 
otherwise, the discoverer of “ Wonderland,’ and 
the originator (unless Kingsley can be regarded as 
having a prior claim with the “ Water Babies”) of a 
new kind of fairy tale—reference is made on a 
subsequent page. 








THE CHINESE PROBLEM. 





HE words used by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at Swansea on Monday, with regard 
to English interests in China, have not unnaturally 
startled not only the people of this country but the 
whole civilised world. It is seldom indeed that any 
statesman speaks bluntly of war as a possible solution 
of an existing problem. Even the Emperor William, 
with all his love of sounding words and rhetorical 
exaggeration, has never gone so far as Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach went on Monday; for it is one thing to 
indulge in a foolish metaphor about somebody’s 
“ mailed fist,” and another to state seriously, and 
without any roundabout phrase, that a country 
means to carry out a certain policy at all costs, no 
matter whether it should be necessary to go to war in 
order to do so. It must be confessed that at first 
sight it does not seem that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was well advised when he thus broke 
through the ordinary traditions of statesmanship, 
and without mincing matters proclaimed to the 
world that in certain contingencies Great Britain 
was prepared to draw the sword in order to main- 
tain her rights. But the critics of the Government 
are bound to remember that all the circumstances 
with which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was dealing are 
not known to them, and that there may be some facts, 
unknown to the rest of the world but perfectly well 
known to Sir Michael himself, which justified, or 
perhaps even necessitated, his blunt declaration. We 
cannot, therefore, blame him for the course which he 
took on his own responsibility. Our business rather 
is to consider all that is implied by the Chancellor’s 
statement, and how far the British public are in 
sympathy with the policy which he propounded in 
terms so unmistakable. 

To begin with, it may be assumed without question 
that the members of both political parties will 
cordially agree in the definition of British interests 
and British policy in China which fell from the 
lips of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. That 
definition coincides almost exactly with the declara- 
tions which appeared in the leading Liberal journals 
when the “scramble for China ” first attracted the 
attention of the world. Great Britain has no reason 








to join in that scramble. Putting aside any con- 
siderations of international morality, it is clear that 
our interests make it extremely undesirable that 
there should be any partitioning of China or that 
this country should join in any attack upon it. We 
are all agreed that in that quarter of the world at 
least we have no need to seek for new territory. 
From the first it has been recognised that 
China is of far greater importance to us as a 
market than even as a political factor in Asiatic 
affairs, At the present moment our commerce 
with the country is just four times as great 
as that of all the other Powers. To lose that 
splendid field for commercial activity would be 
nothing short of a national calamity. But when 
we reflect further upon the fact that the industrial 
and commercial value of China to great trading 
nations like ourselves is only beginning to make 
itself felt, and that every year must add to the 
importance of the country from the business point 
of view, we get a fuller idea of the supreme necessity 
under which we lie of preventing the jeopardising of 
our position and our interests in that part of the 
world. When the war between Japan and China 
broke out this fact was felt so strongly by the 
Liberal Government of the day that, as we know, 
it was prepared to fight in order to prevent any 
interference with those treaty ports which are the 
trading gateways of the Chinese Empire. Now 
that we find our vast commercial interests once 
more seriously menaced by the course of events 
in the Far East, no Liberal can blame the 
present Government for acting upon the lines 
of policy laid down by the preceding Adminis- 
tration. We have stated bluntly what it is 
that our selfish interests require in the treatment 
of this Chinese question. But it must not be 
forgotten that there is another side to our policy 
which is by no means a selfish one. It is not for 
the commerce of England only, but for that of 
the whole world that we demand freedom of access 
to Chinese markets. The fact is indisputable, 
though our foreign critics, with a few notable and 
praiseworthy exceptions, accord it only the most 
grudging recognition. Where the English trader 
goes the traders of France, Germany, and the 
United States are free to go also. We are not, 
therefore, merely considering our own material in- 
terests, but maintaining one of the fixed principles 
of the national policy when we insist that the 
door of intercourse between China and the rest 
of the world shall not be closed by any other 
Power. In maintaining such a policy we cer- 
tainly ought to have the sympathy and support 
of all other commercial nations. Yet it is only 
too clear that we shall not get that support. 
America and Japan may perhaps stand by us in 
our defence of commercial freedom; France, Russia, 
and Germany, it seems evident, are prepared to take 
up a very different attitude. 

We do not believe that, in face of the explicit 
declaration of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Russia will persist, even though backed up by 
France, in resisting the English conditions for the 
promised loan to China. There would be something 
too cynical in the attempt of the Russian Govern- 
ment to prevent the opening of treaty ports which 
would be just as free, when opened, to Russian as 
to British traders. That Russia does not like our 
proposals to China is certain, and that she will have 
the support of France in any attempt she may make 
to bring them to nothing may be taken for granted. 
But if she is really convineed that we feel the gravity 
of the question so greatly that we should be prepared 
in case of need to go to war in order to prevent the 
frustration of our policy, then we think we may rest 
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assured that war will not take place. The question 


is whether Russia will believe this. Already the 
German newspapers are saying openly that though 
Lord Salisbury may threaten, he will never act. 
England, we are told, is a dog that nowadays may 
bark but will not bite. This is the reputation we 
have secured in the world under the premiership of 
a statesman who was so long held up to us as a 
model of strength of will and firmness of purpose. 
The whole world seems at last to have accepted 
Prince Bismarck’s verdict upon Lord Salisbury, and 
to have rated him as the mere “lath painted to look 
like iron.” We hope and believe that upon this Far 
Eastern Question, at all events, he will not be 
allowed by his colleagues to show the weakness 
which he has uniformly displayed in connection with 
foreign aifairs since he returned to office in 1895, 
There is no desire on the part of Liberals for 
any policy of bluster. Nothing could be more 
hateful to them than the prospect of war with 
any European or Christian Power. But knowing 
that there are cases in which a final resort to 
arms can only be avoided by the exhibition of 
firmness and determination in the very earliest 
stages of the dispute, Liberals are naturally anxious 
lest, through his unfortunate infirmity of purpose 
and: feebleness of action, Lord Salisbury should 
allow the nation to drift into a position in which, 
whilst war will not be avoided, great national 
interests will either be endangered or absolutely 
sacrificed. Ministers must see to it that, having 
“put their foot down ’’—as it was undoubtedly put 
down by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach on Monday—they 
do not on any pretext recede from the position they 
have taken up. If they should commit this fatal 
error they cannot hope to retain the confidence of 
the country, or even of their own followers. Great 
Britain will never tolerate the leadership of men who 
are too timid to act in the spirit of their own solemn 
declarations and too weak to defend effectually 
interests which they have admitted to be paramount. 
Having stated to Russia and Europe the conditions 
we are resolved to secure in China, it must be our 
business to obtain them without impairment. 





JOSEPH R. & IL 

Ms: HAMBERLAIN was in his finest form at 

Liverpool. He believes himself to have what 
he calls an “imperial mind,” and he loves to parade 
in the garments of the late Lord Beaconsfield. But 
there is this great difference. Lord Beaconsfield 
had an exquisite sense of humour which redeemed 
his most tawdry rhetoric. Mr. Chamberlain always 
takes himself in the most deadly earnest, and is as 
serious in his pretensions as Louis the Fourteenth. 
“Mr. Erskine,” says the Anti-Jacobin, “rose in con- 
sequence of an allusion to trial by jury”; and an 
allusion to the British Empire always brings up 
Mr. Chamberlain. Since he has been at the Colonial 
Office he has learned geography; and being a very 
able men, he has got up Colonial politics with 
commendable thoroughness. But like the precocious 
lad who applied the top of the poker to the bottom 
of the fender, and so found out the principle of the 
lever, he supposes the rest of the world to be in the 
same blissful ignorance as he enjoved before the 
summer of 1895. He considers it “rather a good joke” 
to say that he thinks he has discovered the Colonies, 
and he turns it off by a familiar form of repartee 
much in favour with schoolboys. His critic, he 
suggests, has only recently become acquainted with 
the value of our Colonial possessions. This theory 


s 





that the importance of Home Rule for the British 
Empire was invented by the opponents of Home 
tule for Ireland cannot be squared with the 
facts. Mr. Chamberlain referred in glowing terms 
on Tuesday to the Dominion of Canada, and in 
terms rather too glowing to the goldfields of 
Klondike. The Federal Constitution of the 
Dominion, a pale copy of which formed part of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s famous bargain with Mr. 
Parnell, is only thirty years old. But Canada 
itself was preserved to the Crown and to the 
people by the long-sighted sagacity of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Administration sixty years ago. The 
Colonial Secretary has now an easy task. He 
profits by the wisdom of the predecessors he 
ignores. If Mr. Chamberlain had been Secretary 
of State at a more critical period he might have 
rivalled the fame of Charles Townshend, and 
Canada might now be part of the American Union. 

The practical part of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech to 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the only part which 
is really worth reading, concerns the West Indies and 
the Report of the West Indian Commission. He 
announced that “the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had consented to propose at the meeting of Parlia- 
ment a very large grant in aid of the West Indies.” 
But he endeavoured to calm the apprehensions of 
the taxpayer by adding that the sum will be “ much 
less than the incidental gain that this country 
derives from the continuance of the bounty,” which 
he had previously estimated at two millions ster- 
ling. He further described the object of the grant 
as “to enable the industry and the population 
to tide over the crisis until Continental nations 
shall recognise the impolicy of the system which 
they have pursued.” This is a proposal which 
deserves, and will receive, attentive consideration. 
The first thing which strikes one about it is that it 
was not recommended by the Royal Commission 
which Mr. Chamberlain himself appointed. Their 
proposals were much smaller and more modest, 
including the encouragement of a peasant pro- 
prietary, and better means of communication 
between the islands. But Mr. Chamberlain likes 
what is big and startling. Scarcely less obvious is 
the criticism that temporary relief can be no remedy 
for the destruction of a trade. Mr. Chamberlain 
gives no reason for believing, and does not even 
state his own belief, that the money will hold out 
until Germany and Austria and France and Belgium 
are converted to the abolition of the bounties. The 
Belgian Government have invited a conference on the 
subject with representatives of this country. But 
Belgium, though a prosperous and well-behaved little 
kingdom, is not exactly a leader of European opinion. 
Mr. Chamberlain does not, probably because he could 
not, say what free traders like ourselves have to do 
with bounties on sugar. There are no British 
bounties to take off Mr. Chamberlain himself 
admits that no countervailing duties will be put on. 
Lord Salisbury had enough of that in his previous 
Government, as Lord Pirbright can remind him if 
he has forgotten it. We cannot, with grave coun- 
tenances, ask for the abolition of a system which 
enriches this country by two willions. 

The third question is, Who are to be the re- 
cipients of this Parliamentary gift? The losses 
caused by the low price of cane sugar are distributed 
between the owners of West Indian estates, tle 
coolies who work, or have ceased to work, on them, 
and the general population of the West Indies. 
Some of the proprietors are rich men living 
in London, who have invested or speculated iu 
sugar. It can hardly be intended to make them 
a present of public money. The relief of distress 


is one thing, and by its urgent necessity may 
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supersede all ordinary rules. Compensation for a 
bad bargain is quite another thing, and would be 
strenuously opposed by every sound economist in the 
House of Commons. The Government could not 
well have adopted a policy of countervailing duties, 
which one of the Commissioners, Sir Henry Norman, 
recommended, after the specific declaration of his 
two colleagues, Sir David Barbour and Sir Edward 
Grey, that it would be quite inadequate for the 
purpose. Mr. Chamberlain, who has never grasped 
the true theory of free trade, maintains that 
countervailing duties are not a contravention of 
it, because bounties are protective. It is curious 
that this strange fallacy should occur in a 
speech which opened with a eulogy of the late Mr. 
Villiers. One can easily imagine the scorn which he 
would have heaped upon it. He could have told Mr. 
Chamberlain, and so could John Bright, that the case 
for free trade did not depend upon the finance of other 
countries, but, whatever course they took, was right 
in itself. Mr. Chamberlain’s argument would justify 
not merely countervailing duties, but all forms of 
economic retaliation, and would prove, if it 
could prove anything, that we should impose pro- 
tective duties against every country which imposes 
them against us. Mr. Chamberlain, however, 
though not a scientific economist, is a practical 
man of business, and as such perceives the absurdity 
of injuring a trade which amounts in tons toa million 
and a half for the sake of a trade which barely 
exceeds a quarter of a million. He recognises also 
that the improvement of machinery has had more to 
do with lowering the price of sugar than any legisla- 
tion. What he loses sight of altogether is the 
highly important fact that there are other industries 
besides sugar in the West Indies, and that two of 
the islands alone are entirely dependent upon the 
growth of the cane. 








THE FERMENT IN FRANCE. 





HERE was a time—so Voltaire tells us—when 

the good city of Paris was Jansenist from head 
to foot. He did not mean that Paris held Jansen’s 
views about Predestination, or about the Sacra- 
ments; he meant that Paris was against the Jesuits. 
Paris is positive; Paris is destructive; Paris must 
be against somebody or something. For the moment 
the bugbear is the Jew, and Zola who has defended a 
Jew. The contagion has spread to Lyons and Mar- 
seilles, and cultivated cities of the West have sunk 
to the level of Warsaw and Prague. This is an 
unpleasant and, in some ways, an unexpected de- 
velopment of the French temper. On the whole, 
the French have received foreigners more readily 
than any other European people. The proportion 
of aliens is much larger than in England; but, 
with the exception of occasional attacks on Italian 
navvies, the aliens have been kindly received. A 
Jew, writing in the current number of one of the 
magazines, compares the treatment of Jews in 
England and France, and awards the palm to the 
French. The Jews seemed to have become part of 
the nation, which had absorbed in turn Breton, 
Walloon, and Alsatian. The greatest orator and the 
greatest actress of the third Republic were of 
Hebrew origin. In the press and the Civil service 
Jews had enormous power. Many more were elected 
to Senate and Chamber than have ever succeeded in 
English Parliamentary elections, nor were they 
subject to such attacks as were made upon Disraeli 
when he was a young man, or as those which 
recently disgraced Plymouth. The strength of 
French Liberalism, and the wide gap _ between 





Clerical and Communist seemed to render the French 
Jews safe. But many things besides the Dreyfus 
scandal have led to this new outburst. The 
rapprochement of Church and Republic has, almost 
inevitably, its anti-Semitic side. Nor can it be denied 
that some French Jews have done a good deal to invite 
attack upon their race. The part played by them in the 
sordid drama of Panama was not such as could 
easily be forgiven. Jews were the chief corrupters, 
and Jews made the most profit out of the misapplied 
savings of the peasantry. France lost heavily 
through the gamble in mining shares, and there 
again the chief profit went to Jews in London and 
in Paris. These things gave a handle to the Anti- 
Semites. Apart from the writings of M. Drumont, 
which are intended to be serious, the coarse but 
clever satire of Gyp must have had its effect. 
France has only received the alien on condition of 
his becoming a Frenchman. The Jews were repre- 
sented as having remained separate, and as having 
joined together to prey upon France. The evident 
union of Jews on behalf of Dreyfus, involving, as the 
movement necessarily did, an attack upon the honour 
of leading soldiers, seemed to the mob a conclusive 
proof of the incivism of the race. 

The popular outburst is therefore not so inexplic- 
able as it seemed at first sight. But it is not on 
that account the more defensible. It has not the 
provocation of petty usury to the same extent as in 
Eastern Europe, nor can most of the rioters plead 
religious fanaticism in palliation of their offence. 
Such an outburst must make many people besides 
the Jews themselves ask whether it is not possible 
that Dreyfus was chosen as a scapegoat, unfairly 
tried, and condemned, partly because he was a Jew. 
We are far from asserting that he was innocent. 
Trial by court-martial is not necessarily unjust, else 
why do we pass our Army Act every year ousting the 
jurisdiction of the Civil Courts? A secret trial, in 
very exceptional circumstances, might conceivably 
be a matter of military necessity. Statements 
by friends of the prisoner alleging that there was no 
evidence before the Court except expert evidence of 
handwriting, must be regarded with some suspicion. 
It may be that there was a good deal of circumstan- 
tial evidence as well, quite apart from the documents 
which are said to have been improperly laid before 
the judges without being shown to the prisoner’s 
counsel, While the trial of Major Esterhazy was a 
very disgraceful farce, it would not seem that the 
friends of Dreyfus had been successful in finding 
who the real culprit was. Esterhazy was a black- 
guard and had written disgraceful letters, but there 
was no evidence of his having ever had any staff 
secrets to betray. The friends of Dreyfus have not 
had recourse to the regular procedure under which 
revision of sentences can be obtained in France, but 
have preferred to proceed by a campaign in the 
press. Thus it is not wise to assume too rashly that 
Dreyfus was wrongly convicted. All we say is that 
the outburst of anti-Semitism makes it seem not 
improbable that he was the victim of similar preju- 
dice. Jewish citizens of France may reasonably call 
for a public rehearing of the case, to set themselves 
right in the eyes of their fellow-countrymen. 

The second point brought out by this wave of 
popular passion is the courage of M. Zola. The 
author of “ Nana” was known to have a stubborn 
courage of his own, a contempt for convention, an 
indomitable determination in pursuit of what he 
called reality. His perpetual candidature for the 


Academy showed the sort of grit that was in him. 
His exposure of military incompetence in his book 
about the war needed pluck as well as insight. But 
few people supposed that M, Zola would run the 
risk of publicly advocating so unpopular a cause, 
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with which he had no previous connection. He is 
not a Jew, and he has handled Jews as severely 
as any living novelist. He knew nothing of Dreyfus 
and his friends. Urged only by the belief that 
wrong had been done, he attacked the military chiefs 
not of the Empire, but of to-day, knowing that he 
must face prosecution as well as the inevitable loss 
of circulation. Even if Dreyfus turns out to be 
guilty, this is a plucky thing to have done. It is 
the more plucky because grave difficulties must 
arise when he attempts to prove his case. He talks 
of calling the German Ambassador, for instance. 
If the Ambassador chose to come and swear that 
Dreyfus was not in the pay either of the Embassy 
or of the military attaché, who is quite independent 
of the Embassy, he must be prepared for some 
very awkward questions in cross - examination. 
Probably he will not come. The official witnesses 
called by M. Zola will be unwilling witnesses ; 
they will always be able to plead reasons of State if 
they are asked anything which they do not wish to 
answer. Official witnesses can urge this excuse in 
England, and it is doubtless not less potent in France. 
How, then, M. Zola expects to make good his accusa- 
tions in a court of law we are at a loss to discover. 
He must have been fully aware of these difficulties 
when he wrote his letter to M. Clemenceau’s paper. 
This proves not merely that M. Zola is a brave man, 
but that he has a very firm belief in the innocence 
of Dreyfus. For his own sake, for the sake of the 
unhappy officer, and still more for the sake of the 
Jewish people, we hope he will succeed. The French 
are never backward in making reparation when once 
they are convinced that a man has been wronged. 








POPE AND KING. 





STARTLING proposal for the conversion of 

: Italy into a Republican confederation under 
Papal hegemony has just been published by the 
newest organ of the Vatican, and reproduced, with 
a commentary from its Roman correspondent, in 
the Daily Chronicle of Saturday last, and it has 
since been stated, doubtless truly, that it repre- 
sents the opinion of the Pope himself. The first 
impression produced by its perusal is a renewed 
sense of the dexterity of the Jesuits—for it is that 
Order that the Civiltdé Cattolica represents—in ex- 
loiting on occasion the doctrine of popular rights. 

his, of course, is an old story. It was the Jesuit 

Suarez who, in the sixteenth century, reasserted the 
doctrine of the Social Contract ; it was Jesuit writers 
who, in the later Reformation period, found justifi- 
cations for tyrannicide. The Jesuit organ of to-day 
makes a direct appeal to the Republicans of Italy 
against the present monarchy, and combines it with 
the suggestion of a proposal towards which some 
Italian reformers—notably the present Premier— 
have made approaches of a somewhat theoretic and 
tentative kind. Briefly, the argument is that the 
Italian nation should “make reparation” for its 
treatment of the Papacy. An independent sovereignty 
of some sort, it is maintained, is necessary for the 
proper dignity of the Pope, though that sovereignty 
need not take precisely the form that it had before the 
overthrow of the Temporal Power in 1870. The 
“Unity of Italy” at present is generally held to 
imply the existence of the present centralised 
monarchy. The co-existence of this with the 
Temporal Power the writer pronounces impossible. 
But he thinks that a better form of Italian unity 
can be found; and he hints at a confederation of 
Italian republics grouped round the States of the 





Church, and with the Pope at its head. The present 
monarchical régime has produced, in his view, only 
“weakness, misery, and starvation”; and he de- 
clares that to substitute for it some federal system 
under the hegemony of the Papacy would maintain 
Italian unity, and at the same time put an end to 
the systematic estrangement of devout Catholics 
from the political life of their country and relieve 
Italy from the military and financial burdens im- 
posed on her by the House of Savoy. 

At first sight, it must be admitted, this proposal 
seems to exhibit something less than the usual 
ecclesiastical wisdom. Had it been made four years 
ago, it might have been more attractive. Italy was 
then believed by some observers to be on the brink 
of bankruptcy and revolution, while, according to 
others, disloyalty and treason were being stimulated 
by French intrigues and French gold. Sicily and 
the Emilia and Massa-Carrara were torn by popular 
tumult, and the Socialistic and anti-dynastic agita- 
tions were kept down by such measures as the law 
of compulsory domicile and the wholesale suppres- 
sion of the co-operative societies of Milan. But 
at present Italy is emerging from her troubles; her 
ruinous African enterprise is all but abandoned ; 
her Budget balances; her funds have risen; her 
Finance Minister can even talk of relieving the 
poorer taxpayers of some of their burdens at no 
distant date. Is this the time to hold out to 
Italian Republicans and Socialists, many of them 
under the ban of the Church as Freemasons, and 
all of them furiously anti-Clerical, the hope of a 
group of republics on which they can only try their 
experiments in reform under the patronage and by 
permission of the Pope? Can anyone, remembering 
or having heard what Rome was under Papal 
rule, with its pauperism, its immorality, its debased 
currency, its all-pervading espionage, suppose it 
possible to restore a Temporal Power to be admin- 
istered through agents and under traditions which 
may very well bring about the same state of things 
again? The last place in the world to find enlight- 
ened Catholicism holding sway has commonly been 
the capital of Catholicism. Again, can it be sup- 
posed that the backward Southern provinces, which 
have been provided with railways and public works 
largely at the expense of the flourishing North, would 
care to give up these advantages for the sake ot 
dispensing with the need for military service and 
living a political life which as yet they heve hardly 
evolved ? 

On further consideration, however, we see two 
reasons why the suggestion is not so untimely —from 
the writer’s point of view. One is the extreme un- 
certainty attaching to the life of the present 
Ministry, and of all Ministries under the present 
conditions of Italian politics. There is now at 
least a regular Constitutional Opposition ; but 
“transformism’”’ has not yet been overcome. The 
old party lines are nearly effaced; the new are not 
yet definite. Ministries are, and will continue for 
some time to be, maintained by the support of 
divergent Parliamentary groups, bound together by 
personal or regional rather than political ties. Sucha 
condition of things negatives genuine political reform, 
but it implies that the various groups composing the 
majority must be “placated” by measures which 
may possibly be cordially detested by other sections. 
Now the Zanardelli group, on whose support the 
present Ministry depends, is anti-clerical; and the 
Ministerial circulars issued last November discounten- 
ancing the use of the churches for political agita- 
tion may possibly be only the precursors of an 
active campaign against the priesthood. The writer 
of the article expects, perhaps, that Parliamentary 
politics will remain chaotic, and that the popular 
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discontent will break out again. The prospect may 
be more hopeful; the immediate situation is not. 
Bread riots are reported: the other day at Girgenti, 
last week at Ancona. If the strain continues, the 
Republicans and Socialists, the devout Catholics— 
now kept out of politics by the Pope’s mandate, but 
to be released when opportunity offers—and the un- 
explored remainder that never troubles itself to vote, 
may combine in favour of decentralisation and 
Republican Government. They may be willing to 
accept the restoration of the Temporal Power— 
which, they will be told, will not matter to their local 
liberties—as the price of the expulsion of the House 
of Savoy, which they will be taught to regard as 
the author of all their sufferings. 

A more important reason, however, is the 
approach of the election of a Pope. The marvellous 
prolongation of the life of Leo XIII. must (humanly 
speaking) soon come to an end; and intrigue has 
long been busy over his possible successor. The 
French Foreign Office is believed by those who have 
opportunities of special knowledge to have been in- 
triguing for years past to secure either a French 
successor or a successor amenable to French in- 
fluence. This policy need not necessarily be 
interrupted by the fact that some French Minis- 
tries are really, and all professedly, anti-Clerical. 
Anti-Clericalism in France is kept for home 
use, and the free-thinking Radical is apt to 
blossom out into an ostentatiously devout son 
of the Church and protector of missionary enterprise 
when he gets an appointment in a colony. No doubt 
the desire for a Pope under French influence—which 
was set forth in an important article contributed 
to our columns by an eminent Italian so long ago 
as December 14th, 1895, and there correlated with 
the plan of decentralisation we have described—is 
stimulated just now by the German Emperor’s new- 
found zeal for Catholic missions as the thin end of 
the wedge of colonisation, and the probability that 
were the Papacy under German influence the 
Catholic Centre would vote him whatever supplies 
he desires for his naval scheme. Now the Italian 
Government as it is assuredly cannot endure a 
Pope directly controlled by a foreign Power; by 
France least of all. Possibly it may feel unable—as 
our correspondent of 1895 indicated—even to permit 
the Papal Conclave to deliberate in the Eternal 
City. If so, we cannot but foresee difficulties for it 
both at home and abroad. It is in view of these the 
suggestion reproduced in the Daily Chronicle is put 
forth. We cannot conceive that it has any prospect 
of success. Decentralisation and local self-govern- 
ment are good things in the abstract, and may some 
day be applied with advantage in the Italian penin- 
sula. But to resolve Italy into a group of federated 
states under the hegemony of the Pope would be to 
open a boundless field for foreign intrigue, and not 
impossibly to force back her more backward pro- 
vinces into financial chaos and administrative 
collapse. 








FINANCE, 





HE Chancellor of the Exchequer’s declaration 
that the Government is prepared to carry out 

its policy in China even at the cost of war has 
naturally made people less willing than before to 
engage in new enterprise. Nobody believes, indeed, 
that war will come, but there is evidently a struggle 
going on between this country, the United States, 
and Japan on the one side, and Russia, Germany, and 
France on the other, and until a satisfactory solution 
is arrived at there is not likely to be much improve- 
ment in business. Moreover, the rapid despatch of 





troops to the Soudan has had rather a depressing 
effect, and so has the announcement that Mr. Lionel 
Phillips is not to be allowed to re-enter the Transvaal. 
That is taken asa sign that as long as President 
Kruger remains in office there is to be no real im- 
provement in the relations between British and 
Boers. Consequently, the market is disappointed, 
and business is greatly depressed. Abroad the ex- 
citement in France is completely stopping all business 
and causing much apprehension. The continuance 
of the insurrection in Cuba is draining Spain of her 
resources and bringing about a general fear of a 
financial collapse. In Austria the struggle between 
the Germans and Czechs is as bitter as ever, and 
nobody can see what the end will be. In the 
nearer East, the state of Crete is a constant 
danger, and the action recently taken by 
Russia is exciting some apprehension. [urthermore, 
the engineering struggle is likely to be felt for some 
time, even after it has come to an end. The Unions 
have exhausted their funds, the men are impoverished, 
and the expenditure on their families will be small 
for some time to come. Upon the whole, then, the 
City is in a much less sanguine spirit than it was a 
week ago. Probably, however, its mood will com- 
pletely change before many days are over. Mean- 
while business on the Stock Exchange is very quiet. 
There is the usual investment going on, and there is 
a certain amount of speculation in Argentine 
securities, both Government and industrial. The 
wheat harvest in Argentina is exceedingly good, 
politics are quiet, the pastoral industry is doing well, 
and everything points to a prosperous year. There 
is also some speculation in Canadian securities, 
especially those of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company, as Canada is doing well, and there is 
likely to be a great development in the early future. 
But outside of the Canadian and the Argentine 
markets there is exceedingly little doing. As 
already said, the South African market is utterly 
stagnant, and there is not very much more life in 
the West Australian. The international market 
generally is depressed for the reasons stated 
above, and the miscellaneous market is quiet. 
The American market is fluctuating a good deal. 
In New York the speculators for the rise and the 
speculators for the fall alternately prevail, prices 
running up one day and another day running down. 
But the influences against a considerable rise are too 
strong. In the first place, it is evident that no 
reform of the currency can be carried through the 
present Congress. In the second place, the condition 
of Cuba remains a danger. In the third place, the 
Silver party is gaining heart and strength, and it 
looks now as if it has a fair chance of carrying the 
Congressional elections next November. Here at 
home there is exceedingly little speculation in 
American securities. Members of the Stock Ex- 
change and a few professional operators buy and 
sell, but the general public very wisely holds aloof. 
In the meantime, while the Stock Exchange is thus 
inactive, general trade is wonderfully good. The 
export trade is not good, though there are signs of 
improvement in India, Australia, and South America. 
But it is the Home trade that is especially active, 
and it has suffered surprisingly little from the pro- 
tracted engineering struggle. When that is over, 
no doubt its effects will continue for some time; but, 
on the other hand, it is to be remembered that 
orders in quantities have been waiting for the 
termination of the dispute, and that shipbuilding 
and the like will soon become exceedingly active. 
The Money Market continues very easy, partly 
because of the absence of speculation and partly 
because trade, though good, is being conducted to a 
very small extent upon borrowed money. The 
present ease, however, is temporary, and in a week 
or two we may look for a rise in rates. There 
continues to be a strong demand for gold in the open 
market both for Russia and for Austria, and there 
will probably be further considerable shipments of 
gold to Argentina, where, owing to the very excellent 
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harvest, there is a strong demand for money to move 
the crops. With regard to India it does not look 
probable at present that gold will be sent out. A 
Bill was introduced last week in the Legislative 
Council at Calcutta authorising the India Council to 
receive gold paid to its credit at the Bank of 
England and to dispose of telegraphic transfers in 
payment of the gold. It is not thought likely, 
however, that the measure will be taken advantage 
of to any considerable extent by the Exchange 
Banks, for the banks are unwilling to employ 
sterling capital in India to any increased amount, 
and therefore they will not dispose of their gold 
unless they are literally compelled to do so. In- 
deed, the recent extraordinary demand for India 
Council drafts came to a sudden end in the middle 
of the week. The Council offered on Wednesday, 
as usual, 40 lacs for tender, but the applications 
were for less than 6} lacs, and no allotments were 
made. It is possible, of course, that the decision of 
the Council not to accept the tenders sent in may 
strengthen the Exchange market. And it is also 
possible that the absence of sales may so affect the 
Money Market in India that large applications for 
special sales may have to be made. But the action of 
the Exchange Banks on Wednesday shows how little 
disposed they are to remit to India whenever they 
can avoid doing so. It does not seem likely, there- 
fore, that much gold will be taken for India. Neither 
does it appear probable that Japan will take any 
appreciable amount. Just now she is so busily in- 
creasing her army and her navy that she needs all 
her funds for expenditure in Europe. 

The Cape of Good Hope Government has invited 
this week applications for a million and a quarter 
sterling of Consolidated three per cent. stock, repay- 


able at par February, 1915. The minimum price 
is par. 

The Mansions Proprietary, Limited, St. Ermins, 
Westminster, offered £75,000 four per cent. first 


mortgage debenture stock at par. The issue is made 
to pay the present mortgage loans of the company, 


amounting to £30,000, and to make improvements. 
The Wansbrough Paper Company, Limited, has a 
capital of £100,000 divided into 10,000 five and a 


half per cent. cumulative preference shares, and 
10,000 shares of £5 each, and it has besides £55,000 
four and a half per cent. first mortgage debenture 
stock, for which applications are invited. The 
company acquires the paper business carried on for 
many years by Mr. Alfred Colmer Wansbrough and 
partners at St. Decumas Mills, Watchet, and Valley 
Mills, Cheddar. 

Webb and Ellen, Limited, has a share capital of 
£100,000 in 40,000 six per cent. cumulative preference 
and 60,000 ordinary shares of £1 each. 40,000 prefer- 
ence and 21,000 ordinary shares are now offered for 
subscription. The company acquires the business of 
Mr. Robert Webb and Mr. Franklin Ellen, tea, 
provision, and foreign produce merchants. The pur- 
chase price has been fixed at £45,268, 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDA Y.—Mr. Burns, it is said, is proud of 
his brilliant achievement at York—proud, that 

is to say, of having, with the assistance of Mr. Keir 
Hardie, been able to influence six foolish voters, and 
by doing so to secure the election of the Tory candi- 
date. Tastes differ, and Mr. Burns may be very 


well left to enjoy his exultation at his questionable 
political achievement. But indirectly we are indebted 
to Mr. Burns fora very great benefit. By his blunder- 
ing stupidity at York he has, most happily, given 
the coup de grdce to the attempt of the managers of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers to prolong 
the disastrous labour conflict. 


The end of that 








conflict has long been evident to everybody; but it 
would not have been reached so quickly if Mr. 
Burns, by his insolent attempt to bully Sir Christo- 
pher Furness, had not happily incensed every body— 
including the working men of Yorkshire—to such a 
degree that the Amalgamated Engineers can no longer 
maintain even the semblance of a united front in 
face of the foe. One may almost forgive the political 
apostasy of the Member for Battersea in view of the 
great benefit which he has thus conferred upon the 
country. Whether the engineers are likely to for- 
give him is another matter. 

Sunday.—The news this morning forbids the 
hope that Mr. Villiers will rally from his present 
condition. He has lived far beyond the allotted 
span of mankind, and has, like Walter Savage 
Landor, “ warmed both hands at the fire of life.” 
A happy euthanasia is the fate which he himself 
would most have desired, and apparently it is to 
fall to his lot. It is only a few months since he was 
seen—bent almost double, but giving no other sign of 
his extreme age—in his usual haunts. He frequented 
clubs almost to the last, and might be seen nightly 
last summer dining at Brooks's, the Reform, the 
Wellington, or some other favourite place. A friend 
who called upon him some weeks ago found him as 
full of active interest in public affairs as he had 
ever been. His own belief was that he would “go 
out with the century.” No man living has covered 
a greater portion of that century in public life. 
That he is a link with a great past has long been 
one of his chief claims to popular respect. Not only 
has he associated himself for ever with the names of 
Cobden and Bright, but he goes back to a time which 
seems to be almost pre-Adamite, and is certainly pre- 
Gladstonian. A man who was in Parliament almost 
before the waves of the great Reform agitation had 
subsided, who remembered Wellington as a political 
force, who saw the rise and fall of Peel, and who 
was the contemporary of Gladstone in his earliest 
years, could not be other than a notable figure in 
public life. Of late years he had lived in almost 
absolute retirement, and several decades have elapsed 
since he last visited the town he represented so long 
in Parliament. It is greatly to the credit of Wolver- 
hampton that it should never have turned its back 
upon its illustrious representative. One can only 
hope that he has spent some of his leisure in his 
later years in recording his memory of the great 
days in which he played so prominent and worthy 
a part. 

Monday.—The announcement in the Times this 
morning with regard to the Chinese loan will satisfy 
everybody except the extreme Jingoes. The wisdom 
of the Government in following the course advocated 
in the Liberal newspapers is manifest, and the result 
is that on this question, at all events, there will vir- 
tually be no opposition to the Ministerial policy. It 
must not be assumed that our difficulties in the Far 
East are at an end; for there is certain to be a 
severe struggle between the other Powers and our- 
selves, and Ministers will need all their strength to 
enable them to resist the policy of Russia and 
France in particular. But if Lord Salisbury will 
only show a little firmness he may yet stave off 
for a generation the great crisis which looms before 
us in Asia, and which seemed suddenly to have 
reached our doors a few weeks ago. 

The death of Mr. Villiers means another bye- 
election, and it is one which must necessarily have 
a special interest for the members of both parties. 
It is impossible to speak with any confidence of the 
relative strength of the two parties in a constituency 
in which there has never been a contested election. 
Mr. Villiers, in his later days, was a supporter of the 
Unionist party, but it was, of course, as a Liberal 
that he so long held the confidence of the electors 
of Wolverhampton. The Liberals have, therefore, 
every reason to look forward to the contest, which is 
now certain to take place, with confidence. If they 
secure a suitable candidate there is every reason to 
believe that they will gain the seat. 
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Tuesday.—It has been noteworthy for some time 
past that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has from time to 
time spoken with an air of authority which no 
other member of the Government, not even Mr. 
Chamberlain, ventures to assume. Shrewd persons 
who know something of the real strength of mind of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer believe that in the 
future of the Tory party he is destined to play a 
still more important part than that which he now 
fills. Indeed, if the respect he inspires on the 
Opposition side of the House were to be regarded 
as an indication of his position, there is no member 
of the Ministry even now who stands so high as he 
does. This fact adds weight to his blunt declaration 
at Swansea last night that the Government are 
determined “even, if necessary, at the cost of war” 
to prevent the closing of the Chinese market to 
English commerce. It is a declaration with which 
nobody will find fault, for it represents the Liberal 
policy with regard to China quite as accurately as 
the Tory policy. We want no filibustering in China, 
and no partitioning of the Empire; but we mean to 
keep the Far East open to the trade of the world. 

Unfortunately the fact remains that whilst we 
are all agreed as to the soundness of the policy 
enunciated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer last 
night there are grave doubts as to whether Lord 
Salisbury would have the firmness to carry out that 
policy if things came to the worst, and we had to 
fight to prevent the enclosure of China in a ring-fence 
to which only privileged nations would be able to 
secure admittance. Every day the impression becomes 
stronger that the Prime Minister's nerve has failed, 
and that he cannot be trusted to stand fast in 
defence of any English interest. This impression 
is not confined to the ranks of the Liberal party. 
Dread of the weakness of Lord Salisbury in assert- 
ing our rights is just as great among his supporters 
as among his opponents. Indeed, some of the most 
outspoken comments upon his weakness in action 
come from men who are prominent in the ranks of 
Toryism. Mere speeches, therefore, even though 
they are made by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, will not 
reassure the country at a critical moment like the 
present. 

The official statement in the North German 
Gazette that the announcement of the proposed 
visit of the German Emperor to Cowes next summer 
is “a pure fabrication” is intended as another 
intimation of the fact that Great Britain still lies 
under the burden of that high and mighty person- 
age’s displeasure. It is a pity that he should con- 
tinue to cherish this feeling of resentment, for it 
would be much better for all parties that Great 
Britain and Germany should be on good terms. But 
it is a mistake to suppose that there is any burning 
desire to secure the attendance of the Emperor at 
Cowes. The extraordinary speeches at Kiel have 
revived the feeling of amazement with which 
Englishmen have long watched his remarkable 
career, and it is upon the whole a good thing that 
for some time to come the British public will only 
be able to observe that career from a distance. 

Wednesday. — Mr. Chamberlain “ abounded ” 
according to his wont in his speech at Liverpool 
last night. I am old enough to recall his earliest 
political speeches when he appeared as a Parlia- 
mentary candidate at Sheffield. He lost the election 
on that occasion mainly owing to the offence he 
gave by his innocent assumption that there had 
never been a person who understood politics, or who 
was capable of dealing with the affairs of Great 
Britain, before he appeared upon the scene. The 
people of Yorkshire thought that this characteristic 
was due to mere self-conceit, and they sent him back 
to Birmingham a defeated and shamefaced man. 
But now everybody knows that it is owing to 
some incurable defect in his mental equipment 
that he has fallen into this irritating habit of 
assuming that he is the original and indubitable 
pioneer in fields which have been positively 
swarming with labourers before he ever caught 





sight of them. Sometimes he reminds one of 
the raw boy from the country who, on the strength 
of three months’ residence in London, conducts a 
newly-arrived visitor from his native village along 
the pavement of Piccadilly with such an air as to 
suggest that he is not merely the original discoverer 
of the place but its proprietor as well. Last night 
Mr. Chamberlain brought out all the tricks in the 
box of the patriot statesman, including the familiar 
tags from modern rhymes, and he did so with an air 
that proved that he really believed that he was 
telling the world something it had never heard 
before. Whether he is likely to win much approval 
from the “distressed agricultural interest” of 
England by his proposal to subsidise the distressed 
agriculturists of Jamaica is doubtful. But (as even 
the Times has at last discovered) the present 
Government, if it believes in nothing else, has a 
sincere faith in the efficacy of doles. 

Thursday.—The alarming rumours which were in 
circulation yesterday afternoon with regard to Mr. 
Gladstone's health had no immediate justification. 
The telegrams which were promptly despatched 
from Cannes disposed of the statement that the 
illustrious veteran was in a critical condition. But 
it cannot be disguised that for some weeks past 
there has been grave anxiety as to his state among 
his relatives and friends. The neuralgic pains from 
which he suffered in the autumn have returned with 
increased severity, and for some time past they have 
prevented his undertaking any of the work in which 
he delights. This, it need hardly be said, is a great 
privation to a man of active temperament, who has 
always found in work his chief recreation and 
pleasure. It affects his spirits and thus has an un- 
favourable influence upon his health. To-morrow 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Gladstone are going to Cannes 
in accordance with an arrangement made some days 
ago, and it is probable that they will be accompanied 
by Mr. Armitstead, whose company is certain to be 
a great pleasure to Mr. Gladstone. 

Although Mr. Chamberlain made the longest 
speech last night, his declarations were by no means 
equal in importance to those of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach. The Chancellor of the Exchequer confirmed 
officially the announcement that the Government 
Was prepared to lend money to China, and added 
significantly that if the negotiations fell through, 
Ministers would still know how to defend English 
rights. His intimation that India is to be left to 
pay for the criminal follies of Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord George Hamilton ought to shock the conscience 
of the nation. The “strong Ministry’ over whose 
brilliant (though unnamed) achievements the 
eminent Mr. Chamberlain waxed eloquent last 
night is evidently not strong enough to do justice 
to India. 

Friday.—I observe that an ingenious writer in 
the British Weekly—a semi-religious and demi-semi- 
political publication—is good enough to call attention 
to certain anticipatory references in my diary of last 
week to the York and Plymouth elections, and to hint 
pleasantly that they were not written until after 
the events to which they referred. One cannot pre- 
vent worthy people like this self-styled “Man 
of Kent” from attributing to a person of whom 
they know nothing, and on no evidence but 
that of their own imaginations, conduct of which 
most gentlemen would be ashamed. It is of 
the smallest consequence to any human being 
what Mr. “ Man of Kent” may think of the present 
writer, but I may as well say, for his informa- 
tion, that this diary is exactly what it professes to 
be, that each day’s record is written at the time 
stated, and that on no single occasion has a predic- 
tion or anticipation of any kind been altered to suit 
the event. I must apologise to my excellent mentor 
—who has made so innocent a revelation of his 
personal standard of honour—for my success as a 
prophet; but I must at the same time request him 
to believe that, incredible as it may seem to him, 
what I am now saying is absolutely true. 
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THE LONDON MUNICIPAL IMPOSTURE. 


—_+e—__ 


T is very characteristic of the body of respectable 

gentlemen who call themselves, on the /ucus a 
non lucendo principle, the London Municipal Society, 
that they should have chosen Lord George Hamilton 
as the chairman of their banquet upon Monday last. 
There is probably no weaker member of a Govern- 
ment not conspicuous for strong men, and there is 
certainly no member of the Government who better 
represents the narrow-minded and _ ill-informed 
partisanship of the average unilluminated Tory. 
Lord George Hamilton, of course, told his friends 
what was expected of him: that all the “ bene- 
ficent ’ changes—we quote from the Times report 
—which during the past few years had taken 
place in the County Council were due entirely 
to the “ Moderate” party, and that at the 
forthcoming election they might expect, with 
the help of the Conservative agents, to secure an 
overwhelming victory for the “Moderate” cause. 
Lord Onslow, it is true, discounted the first of these 
statements, by reminding the audience that on the 
County Council the “ Moderates” had never been in 
power, and Lord George Hamilton himself discounted 
the second by admitting that since he and his col- 
leagues entered office, “the bloom” had gone off 
their party. But the most noteworthy thing about 
the chairman's speech was the fact that, beyond 
these two suggestions, a few compliments to the 
Conservative agents present, and a reference to the 
engineering dispute out of which we have failed to 
extract any meaning, nothing apparently was said 
about the policy of the “ Moderates” on the County 
Council, and nothing about the intentions of the 
Government with regard to the schemes which Lord 
Salisbury has announced. It is apparently the wish 
of a certain section of the Tories to fight the next 
County Council election, not on municipal grounds, 
on which they know themselves to be weak, but on 
Imperial grounds, on which they conceive themselves 
to be strong. Then, if they can win the election on 
the issues of Home Rule and Local Veto, they will 
perhaps say nothing more about the design for 
breaking up London into distinct municipalities just 
yet. But if their party be again defeated and the 
reformers be returned to power, then, no doubt, 
they will try to redress the balance, by using their 
majority in Parliament to attack the Council which 
they created, and which, by legitimate methods, 
they are unable to control. 

That we take to be, for the moment, the official 
Tory attitude towards the scheme which Lord 
Salisbury propounded last autumn, to the ill- 
concealed amazement of all moderate men. But, 
happily, there is another section of the party which 
is at least more candid, though it be not more wise. 
Where Lord George Hamilton restricted himself to 
cautious generalities, Lord Onslow, the leader of the 
“ Moderates © on the County Council, spoke out with 
blundering but refreshing zeal, and announced what 
we imagine to be the official programme of his side. 
Their first object is to curtail the powers of 
the Council. That is, of course, the primary 
object of the London Municipal Society—to de- 
prive the municipality of London of all the powers 
which a great municipality requires. It is now, how- 
ever, embodied in a curious rigmarole of words. We 
are no longer openly invited to break up the muni- 
cipal parliament ot London into a dozen distinct 
corporations—or at least that demand is held in 
reserve. But we are invited “to co-operate with 
the Government in conferring upon the other local 
authorities of London the dignity which is already 
enjoyed by their less important brethren in the 
provinces.” What exactly this may mean it is for 
the electors to discover, and we do not doubt that the 
London voters will insist on an explanation of these 
veiled and guarded threats. But it is easy to 
understand that the “ Moderate” party are deter- 
mined in one way or another to clip the wings 





of the County Council, and, with characteristic 
loyalty, to injure the institution because they 
cannot obtain a majority there. The second object 
of this party in London is to “have a thoroughly 
efficient Fire Brigade.” Considering that the 
Progressives have already made themselves con- 
spicuous by their efforts to secure this, we fail to 
see how this demand will serve Lord Onslow’s 
purpose of seewving votes. Their third object is to 
develop their policy with regard to the tramways, 
so as to save the rates at the expense of the interests 
of the poor. Their fourth object is to destroy the 
Works Department of the Council, on the false 
assumption that it is wasteful and expensive. We 
ask nothing better than that these four points 
should be made the watchwords of the “ Moderate ”’ 
party. The last three are all of them questions to 
be gone into in detail, and on every one of them the 
Progressives are far more conversant with the details 
than their opponents. On all of them they have 
not only a popular but a rational, if not an un- 
answerable, case. We invite Lord Onslow to sub- 
stantiate his reckless charges of extravagance 
against the Works Department, and we are confi- 
dent that the electors will insist on such charges 
being either proved or dropped. On the first point 
of their policy, the most important and the most 
obscure, we look forward with pleasure to the 
explanations which will, no doubt, be forthcoming 
from the “ Moderate” ranks. But we have never 
known a political party recommend themselves to 
popular support by asking electors to return them 
to a body in order that they might do it all the 
damage which they could. 

To our mind there is nothing in recent politics 
more discreditable than the attempts made by the 
Tory party to wreck the London County Council. 
Their attitude towards it is in many ways on a par 
with their attitude towards the School Boards—only 
less excusable, as the County Council is a creation of 
their own. So long as they thought themselves 
likely to be able to control these popular bodies, 
they accepted the system, as—owing to their success 
in securing their return for provincial County 
Councils—they accept that part of the system still. 
But when it became clear that the School Boards 
and the London County Council could not be run in 
the Tory interest, and that these bodies cared more 
for the development of their special work—of educa- 
tion in the one case, and of municipal reforms in the 
other—than they did for the opinions of the Tory 
party, then the word went forth among the 
Tories that a dead set must be made against them. 
As a whole, the Tories care but little either for 
education or for municipal reform, and since then 
they have never ceased to assail these institutions 
with indiscriminate abuse. Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, who 
spoke at the recent dinner, declared, forgetful of 
Mr. Goschen’s outrageous utterances three years 
ago, that the Unionists had never yet fought the 
County Council election upon party lines. As a 
matter of fact, it is only the action of the Tories 
which has forced Liberals to defend the majority 
of the County Council; for at first Lord Rosebery’s 
attitude was distinctly the attitude of a non-party 
man, and many of the leaders of the majority upon 
the Council were by no means Liberal partisans. 
It is a truism to say that the return of the Pro- 
gressive majority in London has never been due to 
Liberal party principles. It has been due to the 
fact that they cared intensely for their work, that 
they mastered the wants of their constituents, that 
they were not afraid of discussing comparatively dull 
subjects like water and gas, that they had a clear 
and definite policy, fully thought out and fully ex- 
plained, for improving the conditions of municipal 
life in London, and for making the Council worthily 
representative of London citizenship and London 
needs. To Tories of the type of Lord Onslow, 
Progressives like Mr. Sidney Webb, who certainiy 
never owed his election to his fidelity to the 
Liberal party, have no other aim except “to 
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make all sorts of attacks on property.” Could 
there be a more ludicrous misrepresentation of 
ail that London municipal reformers wish? Could 
any confession more hopelessly discredit a critic 
who sees in the endeavour of a _ hard-working 
specialist to master the abuses of London adminis- 
tration simply rabid and destructive dreams? The 
Progressives have hitherto controlled the County 
Council, in spite of the Tory sentiment of London 
and in spite of certain errors of their own, not 
because they are dangerous Socialists, but because 
they are led by men who know their business, 
and because they wish to make the best use possible, 
in this great city’s interests, of the powers which 
they possess: They are not likely to be ousted by 
the London Municipal Society, who have no 
belief in municipal government, little special know- 
ledge of its needs, and no broad policy, apparently, 
—— they can venture to put into intelligible 
words. 








THE CHAMBERLAIN BIRTHDAY-BOOK.—II. 





JANUARY 14th.—*The rights of | Lord Lans- 
*” property have been so much ex- “0wne (135,517 
tended that the rights of the com- a Jan. 
munity have almost altogether dis- ~*°” *~*” 
appeared, and it is hardly too much 

to say that the prosperity and the 

comfort and the liberties of a great 

proportion of the population have been 

laid at the feet of a small number of 

proprietors, who ‘neither toil nor 
spin.’”—Hull, August 5th, 1885. 


16th.—* The other day these men Mr. Cham. 
were denouncing Mr. Bradlaugh for berlain: 1885; 
having profaned the sanctity of the !5%°: 
oath. Ah! there are things more 
sacred even than the Parliamentary 
oath. The consistency of our public 
life, the honour of political contro- 
versy, the patriotism of statesmen, 
which should be set above all party 
considerations—these are things which 
in the last few weeks have been pro- 
faned, desecrated, and trampled in the 
mire by this crowd of hungry office- 
seekers, who are now doing Radical 
work in the uniform of Tory Ministers.” 
—Hackney, July 24th, 1885. 


18th.—“ The farmers will be very Mr. James 
foolish indeed if they follow Mr. Lowther b}. 
Lowther after this Will o' the Wisp. 1°40: 
If they study history at all, they will 
find that the condition of the farmer 
was never so hopeless, and that the 
state of the labourer was never so 
abject, as when corn was kept up ata 
high value by a prohibitive or protec- 
tive duty, when it was 64s. or even 
rose to 120s. a quarter. The food of the 
people was taxed to raise the rents of 
the landlord. None of the plunder 
found its way into the farmers’ pockets, 
and I will tell them that unless they 
can secure absolute permanence of 
occupation, no artificial alteration in 
the price of wheat will help them one 
atom.”—Ipswich, January 14th, 1885. 


20th.—“We had five years’ ex- Lord Salis- 
perience of what a Tory Administra- bury’s _ third 
tion meant, and most of us were 44ministration 
thoroughly tired of it.”’—Glasgow, re a 
September 15th, 1885. ne im LOW. 


22nd.—“ I believe that the great evil Dick Turpin 
with which we have to deal is the ?. 1711. 
excessive inequality in the distribution 
of riches.”—Hull, August 5th, 1885, 
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24th.—*There is the question of Ear! of Hals- 
mending or ending that second Cham- bury: “ What's 
ber which, without any pretence to this? What's 
popular authority, nevertheless arro- this! 
gates to itself the right of delaying, 
disfiguring, and sometimes destroying 
all the work which is carried out by 
the other branch of the Legislature.” 
—Ironbridge, October 14th, 1885. 


26th.—“ The owners of property— Mr. Henry 
those who are interested in the exist- Chaplinb. 1840. 
ing state of things, the men who have 
privileges to maintain—would be glad 
to entrap you from the right path by 
raising the cry of fair trade, under 
which they cover their demand for 
Protection, and in connection with 
which they would tax the food of the 
people in order to raise the rents of 
the landlord. Protection very likely 
might, it probably would, have this 
result—it would increase the incomes 
of the owners of great estates, and it 
would swell the profits of the capital- 
ists who were fortunate enough to 
engage in the best protected industries. 
But it would lessen the total produc- 
tion of the country, it would diminish 
the rate of wages, and it would raise 
the prices of every necessary of life.” 
—Birmingham, January 5th, 1885. 


29th.—* All political economists are Tom Paine bd. 
agreed that the true principle of taxa- January 29th, 
tion is equality of sacrifice, and it is 1797. 
perfectly absurd to talk of equality of 
sacrifice when a great duke with 
£300,000 or £400,000 a year, or a 
capitalist with £10,000 a year, pays in 
the same proportion as a working man 
with twenty shillings a week.”—Hull, 
August 5th, 1885. 


3ist.—*I will undertake to say that SirM. Hicks- 
an ordinary working man pays more at Beach finds a 
the present time in taxation, a larger Be for his 
portion of his income, than the greatest °"°S**- 
peer or the richest commoner in the 
land.” — Birmingham, January 29th, 
1885. 








AMERICAN HATRED OF ENGLAND. 
O a writer English by birth and upbringing, and 
a citizen of the United States of America by 
naturalisation, this subject is almost as painful as 
it is generally misunderstood. The existence of a 
strong hatred for England in the States cannot be 
gainsaid without confession of crass ignorance or 
wilful misrepresentation. But it is equally indis- 
putable that the feeling and its evolution are 
little understood by those who share it or are its 
objects. The purpose here is to throw new light 
on a condition which the writer would fain see 
changed, without attempting an apology for it. 
This hatred is neither so intense nor so universal 
as the hysterical Press of an excitable people avows, 
nor is it shared by the best-informed Americans ; 
and even among those most extravagant in its ex- 
pression it is a family difference on which no out- 
sider can rely as a factor in his antagonism to 
England. Notice was given that England stood 
less alone than had been assumed when the Kaiser 
sought to make capital out of the Jameson raid, 
and there was a sudden reversal of the attitude 
of those who just before had been most bitter in 
denunciations of the British during what they were 
pleased to call the Venezuelan crisis. 
For simplicity’s sake, let us grant the title 
usurped, and speak of the United States as America. 
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As it is the youngest, so is America the most pre- 
cocious among nations. It lacks no particle of the 
morbidly sensitive, high-spirited conceit generally 
associated with precocity. It is a people swayed 
by sentimental emotions almost to the degree of 
temporary insanity. Americans view patriotism as 
a willingness to die for their country rather than 
live for it. With the nobility of making sacrifices 
for their native land as against another ever before 
them, they fail to realise the patriotic opportunities 
of civic services in times of peace. It is therefore 
natural that intense patriotism should take the 
form of rabid Jingoism. Inordinately proud of 
their extraordinary progress, Americans think that 
England is the source of all the obstacles overcome 
in their national development. Since attaining their 
independence they see that they have achieved a 
position of affluence and power unapproached by 
any British colony. They assumethat their progress 
results from their independence, and that had they 
preserved their allegiance England deliberately 
would have hindered their advance. In building up 
their industries it was mainly from British com- 
petition that Americans sought to protect them- 
selves. That competition they attributed to a 
deep-laid scheme to retard American development 
and so preserve commercially a dependence lost 
politically, instead of simply to British mercantile, 
manufacturing self-preservation. Now that America 
has reached a stage at which some of its manufactured 
products compete successfully with those of England 
even in foreign markets, the bitterness has grown 
rather than lessened, changing only to a contempt as 
near akin to hate as ever pity was to love. Imbued 
with fighting instincts, a nation which has won 
victories over nature and adverse commercial con- 
ditions in a series of unrivalled triumphs is swelled 
with an inflated sense of its own importance after 
the manner of youth when it succeeds. They have 
fought the British twice. They won both times. 
They were in the right both times. Those two wars, 
trifling in British history beside centuries of fighting, 
stand out in sharp relief from the brief records of 
the States as the only engagements with another 
nation worthy of consideration. Their text-books 
and primary school teachers for years past have 
exaggerated the brilliancy of American victories 
while depicting in darkest tints British injustice, 
which needed no artificial shadows to intensify it. 
Ignoring changed conditions, by which America 
has become more vulnerable and time a more potent 
factor than money in the creation of defensive or 
offensive apparatus, the flamboyant American 
patriot believes that what has been, again can be. 
But, were there any doubt in his mind as to im- 
mediate victory, when once he had convinced himself 
that his cause was righteous nothing could shake his 
faith in ultimate success. He feels as firmly assured 
of the special favour of a protecting Providence as 
England ever did. Added to an almost British con- 
tempt for foreigners of all sorts, the most important 
part of American religion is the implicit belief 
that only America is God's chosen country. With 
no long roll of glorious victories, American pride has 
been nurtured on those won from England. Nodark 
corner of infamy in foreign policy dims the lustre of 
isolated achievements which have heightened their 
brilliancy with the lapse of years. United America 
to-day has not forgiven England for encouraging the 
South in the war for secession, which eventuated in 
another triumph for human liberty. The adherence 
of the Southern States, which every year makes more 
close, has rather heightened than lessened that sense of 
repugnance; fortheSouthof to-day,asloyally patriotic 
as the North in the American sense, has anything 
but gratitude for those who encouraged it in what 
those characterise as a sad mistake who are still un- 
willing to admit that it was a treasonable crime. In 
that case, again, England’s attitude has been made to 
appear as sinister as may be. Motives founded on 
regard for present trade relations have been dis- 
torted into far-sighted designs to cripple American 


power by establishing two rival governments, each 
having less than half the strength of the two in 
union. Taking England's attitude in 1776, 1812, and 
the 'sixties as the criterion for all her foreign re- 
lations, America has come to regard the land from 
which she sprang as a blatant bully, to be distrusted 
not least when she is the bearer of an olive branch, 
actuated by sordid motives, needing only firm resist- 
ance to be overwhelmed. 

Though Hawaii and Cuba may superficially seem 
to suggest otherwise, America has to-day no strong 
desire for territorial aggrandisement. Make it im- 
possible beyond peradventure for any European 
Power to seize the one or disturb the trade of the 
other, and America will keep hands off both islands. 
But that does not prevent the breeding of malice 
and all uncharitableness out of a bitter envy jealous 
of gains made by an “ hereditary foe.” Stripped of 
nervous hysteria, a craving for heroics, produced by 
high-pressure life, lack of leisure and climatic con- 
ditions, the American is, after all, much like the 
Englishman in whom he sees the faults to which he 
is blind in himself where circumstances have not 
saved him from their development. America as- 
similates marvellously the heterogeneous thousands 
yearly dumped on her wharves. But she is still the 
Cave of Adullam of the world, with a special wel. 
come for those with a grievance against England. 
Many who arrived unprejudiced for or against 
British power heard the howls against it, and mis- 
took what was largely superficial for a fundamental 
American institution. With the zeal characteristic 
of new converts, “ drunk with the sweet and heady 
must of their new liberty,” they found in joining 
the chorus, which they helped to swell and came to 
believe, a vent for venom long pent up by oppression 
in other countries. Venal politicians and a press 
without ethics naturally appealed to base passions 
most amenable to their influence. Between them 
they have wantonly sown such dragons’ teeth as 
are ripening to a harvest which threatens a bloody 
reaping and a garnering none the less regretful that 
it was little foreseen. Internal politics play no small 
part in the assiduous cultivation of Anglophobia. 
The distrust of the East by the West, largely the 
dislike of the reckless borrower for the pressing 
lender, of poor for rich, farmer for favoured manu- 
facturer or battening middleman, labourer for 
capitalist, is useful to the demagogue. He who does 
not scruple to rend his own land in the throes of 
class strife is little likely to weigh the result of 
fostering animosity for another nation when he can 
sway the West by insisting that the East is either 
the friend or servant of England. 

The despicable exotic parasite known as the 
Anglomaniac, whose lack of numbers finds com- 
pensation in conspicuousness, has much to answer 
for in the matter. He flourishes especially in what 
is known as Society in the East. Enamoured of all 
that is worst among London idlers, he has set up a 
crude caricature thereof as a model of what is 
English. That he worships, and excites derision in 
demanding admiration for it. A new nation eaten 
up by pride and a top-loftical sense of independence 
is galled by financial indebtedness much as the 
individual debtor would be under like circum- 
stances. Though not offending quite as it did when 
Washington Irving bemoaned its tone, the press of 
England still has much to learn. Criticism of 
American internal affairs in a carping spirit, remark- 
able alike for contemptuous ignorance and patronis- 
ing superciliousness, is not calculated to encourage 
feelings of friendship. High and mighty disregard 
for the American point of view as of no moment in 
international relations has anything but a soothing 
effect on a hyper-sensitive nature. The precocious 
child, which has proved its parent in the wrong more 
than once, has turned the tables when it was made 
the subject of attempted punishment for being in 
the right, has shown that it can support itself with 
some prosperity, which seems likely to take away 





more of the parental business than can well be 
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spared, and believes itself at least as capable as 
anyone else, is not likely to be drawn into recon- 
ciliation, or have its lost respect restored by reitera- 
tions that it is a rude, naughty boy, or by being told 
that he should be seen and not heard, and had 
better trot along and play instead of disturbing the 


exalted dignity of his seniors. F. J. M. 








LEWIS CARROLL. 





“AY OTHING is quainter in Lewis Carroll's humour 
I than the evolution of his own mind. Mathe- 
matician, logician, theologian, and Oxford Don, he 
was about the unlikeliest plant to flower into the 
drollery which has diverted two generations of 
children and their elders. Theologians, as a rule, 
do not perceive the irony of life; nor do mathe- 
maticians recognise the possibilities of fun lurking 
amongst equations. Still, in Lewis Carroll's wildest 
fantasies you can see the influence of his intellectual 
equipment—logic chopped so fine that it becomes im- 
perceptible, casuistry burlesquing itself and through- 
out a perpetual sense of that sheer irrelevancy of the 
human mind which turns our philosophical systems 
to gentle ridicule. No man can have any real inkling 
of the nonsense that is talked in the world under 
various dignified guises till he has pondered the 
sayings of Alice’s companions. When the King says 
to the Jury “ Consider your verdict,” before a word 
of the evidence is taken, he illustrates a mental opera- 
tion common to a large portion of mankind. When 
the Caterpillar says, apropos of nothing, “ Keep your 
temper,” he represents that considerable class of 
persons who are cheered by a copybook aphorism, 
even when it has no bearing on the matter 
in hand. The White Queen, who remembers things 
before they happen and thinks “it’s a poor sort of 
memory that only works backwards,” typifies that 
excessive development of intellectual self-esteem 
which sometimes springs from a University educa- 
tion. The chastening of schoolmen, himself and 
others, must have been an ideal to Lewis Carroll, 
and no doubt he kept an eye on the pretensions of 
science. The Bread-and-butter fly, whose diet was 
“weak tea with cream in it,” and who always 
perished because it “couldn't find any,” throws a 
useful light on the limitations of the doctrine 
which is known as the survival of the fittest. 

The charm of Lewis Carroll's books for the un- 
fortunate people whom Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s 
delightful children describe contemptuously as 
“Grown-ups” lies in the constant suggestion that 
the actual world, as we all know it, is not much 
more rational than the philosophy of Alice's 
Wonderland. How explain otherwise the aptness 
with which Lewis Carroll's fantasies adapt them- 
selves to the course of human affairs? In nearly 
every page we find some humorous projection of 
our most cherished chimeras. Even a portent like 
the Tichborne claimant was foreshadowed by the 
Jabberwock. When the monstrous impostor was at 
last overthrown, Punch addressed Sir John Coleridge 
in a passion of ecstasy :— 


* And hast thou slain the Jabberwock ? 
Come to my arms, my beamish boy!” 


Breathes there a student of the English tongue who 
does not feel that Lewis Carroll enormously enriched 
its possibilities when he wrote the succeeding lines :— 
“O frabjous day! Calloo! Callay! 
He chortled in his joy” ? 


Is it not probable that the whole poem was written 

under the inspiration of Professor Max Miiller’s 

lectures on the origins of speech? Humpty Dumpty 

explains its meaning to Alice in a learned disserta- 
tion. 

“Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 

Did gyre and gimble in the wabe.’ 





How luminously academic is the statement that 
“brillig’” means four o'clock on a broiling after- 
noon; that “slithy” is “lithe and slimy”—a sort 
of portmanteau expression, with “two meanings 
packed up into one word”; and that a “mimsy 
borogrove” is a “ flimsy and miserable, thin, shabby- 
looking bird with its feathers sticking out all round, 
something like a live mop”! Who has not heard 
lecturers who were far less explicit and convincing 
than Humpty Dumpty ? 

Another aspect of science is presented to us in 
“The Hunting of the Snark,” a pathetic commentary 
on the hollowness of so much praiseworthy research. 
The story is told of a certain bishop who complained 
to Mr. Gladstone that the nature of the Snark was 
not clearly defined. “ But the Snark, you know, 
was a Boojum,” said Mr. Gladstone. ‘“ Yes,” replied 
the bishop, “ but what is a Boojum?” Mr. Gladstone 
is said to have hinted with his customary delicacy 
that a prelate who confessed to doubts about the 
identity of the Boojum was unworthy of ecclesiastical 
preferment. A politician might as well ask “ What 
is a Bandersnatch ?” 


* Beware the Jubjub bird, and shun 
The grumious Bandersnatch!” 


To a discerning Radical, the Jubjub bird is 
obviously Lord Salisbury, and the grumious Bander- 
snatch haunts the Colonial Office, while a Unionist 
will argue with some show of reason that the most 
grumious thing in creation is Mr. Labouchere. As for 
the Knight, who, on learning to ride, always fell 
on his head, and remarked that it was “ plenty of 
practice,” who can fail to recognise him in the states 
manlike pertinacity of Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett ? 
Then how admirably the fulfilment of electoral 
pledges is illustrated by the White Queen! 


“T’m sure I'll take you with pleasure!” the Queen said, 
“'Twopence a week and jam every other day.” 

Alice couldn't help laughing as she said, “I didn’t want you 
to hire me—and I don’t care for jam.” 

“It’s very good jam,” said the Queen. 

“ Well, I don’t want any to-day, at any rate.” 

“You couldn’t have it if you did want it,” the Queen said. 
“The rule is, jam to-morrow and jam yesterday—but never jam 
to-day.” 


The quaintest paradox of all is that the author of 
so much wisdom repented of a mis-spent life and 
relapsed into scholasticism. Lewis Carroll was eventu- 
ally absorbed by Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, M.A. 
The humorist vanished in the divine, leaving not 
even the smile of the Cheshire Cat. In the preface 
to “Sylvia and Bruno” Mr. Dodgson, commenting 
severely on stage plays, dwelt upon the dreadful 
thought that a child might die in a theatre. And 
yet that preface was a characteristic incongruity, for 
“Sylvia and Bruno” contains some of the nonsense 
verses which are dearest to children, notably this :— 


“He thought he saw a Kangaroo, 
That worked a coffee-mill, 
He looked again and saw it was 
A Vegetable Pill. 
‘Were I to swallow this,’ he said, 
‘I should be very ill’ ” 


No one who has ever heard a child recite that, 
can cease to be grateful to the man who wrote it, or 
to regard his suspicion that such a pastime ill-befitted 
the office of a clergyman and the dignity of a 
student as the finest stroke of humour in his life. 








WORK OF THE BRITISH 
SOLOMON. 


THE LITERARY 





“47 OUR Majesty,” wrote the translators of the 

Authorised Version of the Bible, “ hath given 
such a blow unto that man of sin as will not be 
healed.” The Papacy, as Macaulay has so eloquently 
reminded us, still exists; it is the controversial 
work of the royal author that has been forgotten :— 
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“He left a name at which the Pope grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 


As one looks nowadays at the “ writing in defence 
of the Truth,” which the courtier-like divines im- 
agined to have caused such heart-searchings in the 
Vatican, it is difficult for one to understand the 
state of mind of either writer or readers. The 
large folio, which contains most of the printed work 
of King James the First, is a standing commentary 
upon the words of the preacher: “All is vanity.” 
And this, perhaps, in a double sense, for the king 
clearly believed what the Bishop of Winchester, who 
edited the “ Works,” told Prince Charles—that his 
inheritance would consist as much in the works of 
James's “ Royall Vertues, as in the wealth of his 
mightie kingdomes.” For the modern reader there 
is considerable interest in these much - praised 
writings. But it does not lie in the dreary 
wastes of theological discussion, under which 
there is always the implication that we ought 
to accept his theology, for it is given us 
on the word of a king, and a _ portion of 
which is so curiously dedicated to “Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ” by “His most humble and 
most obliged servant, James.’ Nor does it lie in 
the ponderous political discussions with their never- 
ending story of the divine right of kings, nor in the 
metrical translation of the Psalms, in the title of 
which a parallel is drawn between the Israelitish 
and the British singer—“ The Psalms of King David, 
translated by King James.” Only three out of the 
seventeen productions included in the folio edition 
will probably prove of any interest to those who are 
not seeking for illustrations of the development of 
political theory, or of the received opinions, theo- 
logical and scientific, of the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. For such inquirers there is a large 
mass of neglected material here available. 

The three exceptions to this statement are, it 
must be frankly conceded, not in any way to be 
taken seriously. They can provide only amusement, 
and that amusement arises from the constant occur- 
rence of remarks that may best be described as naif. 
They are entitled respectively, “ Basilikon Doron,” 
“Demonology,” and the “ Counterblaste to Tobacco.” 
The “ Basilikon Doron,” written before King James 
left Scotland on his eventful journey, to succeed the 
“bright occidental star,” is a series of instructions 
to his eldest son, Prince Henry, who predeceased him. 
Its particular attraction is found in the third book, 
which ‘contains instructions regarding personal 
appearance, food, recreations, and so forth. , The 
famous portraiture of King James, by Sir Walter, in 
“ The Fortunes of Nigel,” has represented him to us 
as extremely slovenly in his dress. The king himself 
would probably have described it as negligé, for he 
thinks that clothes should be worn “in a carelesse 
yet comely forme.” Prince Henry should take bodily 
exercise. “ But from this I debarre all rough and 
violent exercises, as the foote-ball; meeter for laming 
than for making able the users thereof.” Hunting 
with running hounds is commendable. “For it isa 
theevish forme of hunting to shoote with guns and 
bowes.” 

The work entitled “ Demonology” is intended to 
prove the possibility of the existence “of these 
detestable slaves of the Divel, the Witches or 
enchaunters,” a denial of which the king considered 
to be “ the old errour of the Sadducees in denying of 
spirits.” He is quite ready to believe that the Devil 
may work miracles. But “God is a creatour, what 
he makes appeare in myracle, it is so in effect: As 
Moyses Rod being casten downe, was no doubt 
turned into a naturall serpent; whereas the divel 
(as God's Ape) countersetting that by his magicians, 
made their wandes to appeare so onely to men’s out- 
ward senses.” In the course of the discussion, he 


comes across the question why there are more witches 
than wizards. “The reason is easie, for as that sexe 
is frailer then man is, so it is easier to be intrapped 
in these grosse snares of the divel, as was over-well 









prooved to be trew, by the Serpent's deceiving of 
Eve at the beginning, which makes him the homelier 
with that sexe sensine [ever since]. The climax of 
the whole argument is reached in the metaphysical 
consideration that he who denies the existence of 
the Devil must needs also deny the existence of God, 
for the Devil is the opposite of God, and how can one 
understand the qualities of God if one does not 
believe in their opposites ? 

“ A Counterblaste to Tobacco” is a serious argu- 
ment dealing with so insignificant a subject that 
King James thinks it necessary toapologise. “Since 
the subject is but of smoke, I thinke the fume of an 
idle braine may serve for a sufficient battery against 
so fumous and feeble an enemy.” But the king does 
not continue in this strain. Tobacco is a serious 
danger to the people, whose Father he is, and it 
is his duty to correct them. In laying stress on the 
nature of its introduction—“ the foolish and ground- 
lesse entry thereof into this kingdome”—he takes 
the opportunity of indicating his sentiments towards 
Sir Walter Raleigh. “It was,” he says, “ neither 
brought in by King, great Conqueror, nor learned 
Doctor of Phisicke,” but “ by a father so generally 
hated.” His arguments against it are full of quaint 
allusions to the medical ideas of the day. He pro- 
tests against arguments in its favour, which had 
taken the form of ascribing cures to it. ‘“ What sillie 
wench,” he asks, “ what olde doting wife, or ignorant 
country clowne is not a Physician for the toothach ?” 
It is all a case of taking “non causam pro causa, as 
they say in the Logicks.” But we must hasten on, 
passing over many ludicrous sentences, to the perora- 
tion, which we quote verbatim, as the best example 
of the inflated rhetoric dear to the royal heart: 
“Have you not reason, then, to be ashamed, and 
to forbeare this filthie noveltie, so basely grounded, 
so foolishly received, and so grossly mistaken in the 
right use thereof? In your abuse thereof sinning 
against God, harming yourselves both in persons 
and goods, and taking also thereby the markes and 
notes of vanitie upon you; by the custome thereof 
making yourselves to be wondered at by all forraine 
civil nations, and by all strangers that come among 
you to be scorned and contemned. A custome loth- 
some to the eye, hatefull to the nose, harmefull to 
the braine, dangerous to the lungs, and in the black 
stinking fume thereof, neerest resembling the hor- 
rible Stigian smoke of the pit that is bottomlesse.” 

We do not mean to imply that King James's 
talents were altogether despicable, although to us 
he can only be of such interest as we have indicated. 
His theological work, if not brilliant, is quite credit- 
able for an early seventeenth-century amateur. If 
he was a pedant, he was also a scholar. He certainly 
had “too many bricks for his mortar.” Devoid of 
constructive faculty, he had great power of acquisi- 
tion. He was not withgut ideals of life and of 
statesmanship. But through it all there ran that 
curious twist of mind which rendered futile what was 
best in him. He constantly places verbal absurdities 
on the level of serious argument. In the course of a 
speech, for example, in which he brought forward 
the proposal—for which much may be said even in 
1603—to unite the Kingdoms, he gravely remarks: “I 
am the Husband, and all the whole Isle is my lawfull 
Wife. ... I hope, therefore, that no man will be so 
unreasonable as to thinke that I that am a Christian 
King under the Gospel, should be a Polygamist, and 
husband to two wives.’ It seems like a sad inability 
to perceive humour to say that the king was not 
attempting a witticism. But a careful study of his 
works—should anyone be sufficiently ill-advised to 
make such a study—will convince one that the lack 
of humour is in the royal author himself. These 
remarks are intended to apply to King James’s work 
other than what we have here described. No one 
could speak seriously of the Counterblaste or of the 
Demonology, though both are written with real 
purpose. King James took himself very seriously. 
The general impression one gains from reading the 
whole of his work is that Henry IV. was absolutely 
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correct when he spoke of his contemporary as “ the 
wisest fool in Christendom.” 





SUDERMANN’S JOHANNES. 
HE German dramatic censor has for several 
weeks kept Berlin on tenterhooks, and delayed 
the literary event of the season until the season is 
half over. Hermann Sudermann’s Johannes (“ John 
the Baptist”)* was announced as ready at the 
beginning of the winter; it was at once put in 
active preparation at the Deutsches Theater in 
Berlin, and the first edition was already in the 
press when the censor stepped in and prohibited a 
public performance. The reasons for the inter- 
ference were by no means clear, for, to Continental 
ways of thinking, there is nothing unfitting in the 
representation upon the stage of subjects taken from 
the Bible. It was, however, felt that in the case of 
a writer of Sudermann’s eminence the production of 
the play was merely a question of time, and the 
delay only sharpened the general interest. Ulti- 
mately, as report has it, the final decision in the 
matter was left to the Emperor and all obstacles 
speedily disappeared. Johannes was performed in 
Berlin on January 15th, and in book form it ran 
— several editions before it was many days 
old. 

The story of John the Baptist is one of the few 
Biblical subjects that seem to possess a perennial 
fascination for the dramatic poet. Sudermann is, 
however, the first essentially realistic writer—we 
need hardly make an exception in favour of Flau- 
bert’s conte “ Hérodias”"—who has made the theme 
his own; and it must be admitted that he has 
brought the old story into the sphere of modern 
sympathies with no small ingenuity. He is more 
faithful to the historical and legendary basis of the 
story than we should have expected from a modern 
writer, who naturally lays most stress on the 
psychological side of the drama. Herr Sudermann 
is an inveterate ideologist: some years ago, when 
“realism ” and “ idealism” were still the battle cries 
which divided the literary world into opposite 
camps, Sudermann’s method of building up dramas 
and novels round abstract ideas made him a bone of 
contention between the two parties in Germany; it 
Was no easy matter to decide to which he belonged. 
Like his former plays, Johannes, too, is built round 
an idea; just as Die Ehre was a kind of Socratic 
exposition of ideas of honour, so Johannes has, as its 
ethical background, the Christian doctrine of love. 
The tragedy of John the Baptist’s life in Sudermann’s 
play is that love, the charitas which had always 
appeared to him either weakness or sin, should be 
the corner stone of the faith of the Master whose 
forerunner he is. One of the most impressive scenes 
of the play is where John learns from the Galileans 
at the gate of the temple that Jesus of Nazareth 
teaches his followers to love their enemies; it is 
this new gospel of love that stays his hand when, at 
the crucial moment of his life, he raises it to stone 
the sinning Tetrarch. 

Sudermann has preserved with the utmost care the 
tone of the New Testament in his play ; his language, 
when he is not quoting the exact words of the 
Testament, is closely moulded upon it. And yet 
something essential is missing. This quasi-realism, 
which clings so rigidly to the letter, gives an im- 
pression of baldness and leaves us unsatisfied; there 
is a lack of poetry. Salome alone is painted with 
lyric colouring, but Salome is, to our thinking, one of 
the weak points of the tragedy, although, it is true, 
she is not so prominent a figure as in other dramatic 
versions of the story. Her lyricism is Teutonic 
rather than Semitic; her naiveté suggests too much 
the modern German “ Backfisch.” The colours with 

* Johannes, Tragidie in fiinf Akten und einem Vorspiel von 
Hermann Sudermann. Stuttgart: Cotta, 
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which Sudermann painted his “ Rosi” in “The 
Butterflies’ Battle” are ill adapted for the daughter 
of Herodias. It is poetry that we miss in this prose 
play. We hear so little, and should like to hear so 
much, of “Jerusalem kissed by the sunshine, 
Jerusalem with the purple mists upon its roofs.” 
We see nothing of the wilderness, and the pomp of 
Herod’s court is little more than an opera back- 
ground. Johannes comes at times dangerously 
near being a modern play in historical costume. 
We do not look to Sudermann for the lyric beauty 
of Grillparzer, but we at least expect something 
of the “historical sense” that marks Ibsen's 
“Emperor and Galilean.” With all respect for the 
change that has come over artistic canons since 
the decay of Romanticism, we feel, after reading a 
play like Johannes, that there is after all a good 
deal of truth in Goethe’s axiom that verse is the 
only possible medium for the higher drama. 

But it would be unfair to allow the play’s 
deficiencies to blind us altogether to its real 
merits. From a dramaturgic standpoint, it is 
excellently put together; there are scenes of un- 
qestionable power, such as that before the gate 
of the temple, to which we have already referred, 
and the final act where Johannes, condemned by 
the unwilling Herod, awaits the coming of the 
messengers with news of his master. The language 
is chaste, restrained, and not unworthy of the 
subject. We have complained of a lack of poetry, 
but we are far from implying that the dialogue 
ever becomes commonplace. On the contrary, we 
rarely find in Sudermann the verbosity of Wilden- 
bruch, Sardou’s straining after theatrical effect, or 
the puerility of our own playwrights. Johannes 
seems to us to point to Sudermann as the successor 
of Hebbel in the development of the German drama. 
But it is no less obvious that his strength lies not 
in the treatment of historical or poetical themes, 
but in the portrayal of the life of to-day. As the 
author of Johannes Sudermann will find that he 
has many rivals, as the author of Heimat and 
Das Gliick im Winkel he has none. JI.G.R. 








BY THE EASTERN SEA. 





{REEN marsh land, intersected by glimmering 
dykes, stretches away to the steel-blue reaches 
of the river on the right. Beyond, the land rises 
slightly, and is tufted with straggling lines of elms 
and poplars, among which one makes out the vague 
shapes representing Orford Church and Castle. In 
front, the squat, round bulk of the martello-tower 
stands between the sea and the Alde—here widened 
into a lagoon ; and the laws of perspective so operate 
as to crowd the red roofs of Slaughden close up to it, 
to the great improvement of the grouping, especially 
with the trees—such as they are—on the slope of 
West Hill to fill up the foreground. It is high tide, 
and there are vessels rocking at anchor against the 
black timbers of Slaughden Quay—fishing-smacks, 
brown-sailed barges from London, a square, broad- 
beamed Dutch tub from Katwijk, anchored for 
repairs. Along the strand lies a row of black hulks 
—condemned smacks being broken up for firewood. 
And beyond the shingle bank on which Slaughden 
stands, and forming a slate-grey background for the 
red roofs and the masts and sails, and the martello- 
tower, is the North Sea. 

All this picture breaks up and scatters itself out 
of focus as you descend the hill and approach it. 
Aldeburgh, to whose southern extremity the sandy 
road conducts you, here terminates in a few cottages, 
a green planted with posts and clothes-lines, and a 
brick-built windmill, surrounded at a sufficient dis- 
tance by a low wall—apparently by way of protect- 
ing passers-by against the disastrous effects of that 
unholy fascination which would otherwise prompt 
them to stand within reach of the descending sails— 
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these being so fixed as to come within a few feet of 
the ground. Behind the mill and the bleaching- 
ground is the ridge of shingle which extends for over 
twenty miles along the coast, and shuts out the sea 
view from the Slaughden road. If you want fairly 
easy walking you must keep along the road, if you 
want to behold the sea you must walk through the 
shingle. But it is small shingle, into which the feet 
sink—not great round lumps, over which you walk 
with uncertain foothold, as at Brighton. 

Slaughden consists of the “Three Mariners,” a 
few boat-sheds, the quay, a marine store, and a 
couple of houses besides. Just before you come to 
the “Three Mariners,” you become aware of an 
uncanny appearance which resolves itself into six 
ancient anchors, buried in the shingle, and raising 
each a single fluke against the sky. There is some 
mysterious quality inherent in things pertaining to 
wrecked vessels that gives one a kind of shock when 
one comes upon them suddenly. It cannot be wholly 
the force of association, for one feels it sometimes 
before knowing what they are. Old figure-heads, 
these rusty anchors, even the name-boards of ships 
which one often sees affixed to cottages in these 
parts, all possess it. I remember a certain timber- 
yard at Greenwich which had as its gate-posts two 
grim, weather-beaten fetiches of carved wood. They 
affected one with the same unaccountable thrill, 
even though not at first recognised as having adorned 
the bows of some gallant ship. 

A little way beyond the houses the road ceases, 
and the land widens out, the river retreating further 
inland. On the right hand extend the salt marshes, 
blue in summer with masses of sea-lavender and 
sea-starwort—a maze of pools and ditches. On the 
left rises the shingle-bank; midway is a kind of 
neutral zone between the two, where the white 
bladder-campion and a tiny pink cranesbill struggle 
for life among the pebbles. These outposts of vegeta- 
tion are followed by more weeds, and these again 
by dry, springy turf, which forms the transition to 
the salt marsh. The martello-tower, which, according 
to a local authority, “gives you the ‘orrors to look at 
it’ (why, is not quite clear), stands in the middle of 
a species of brick basin scooped out of the top of a 
green turf mound. Perhaps the mysterious horror 
of the situation lies in the fact that as you approach 
it the turf seems to reach up to the walls of the 
fortress; it is only on scaling the mound that you 
discover an unsuspected abyss—a sheer descent of 
perhaps twenty feet, between which and your heed- 
less steps is interposed nothing but a low brick wall, 
of convenient height for sitting on to watch the 
sunset. Between us and the sea are some shapeless 
masses of brick, once another fort, and indicative of 
the fate that will one day befall the town itself. 
Some other ruins close by also bear witness to 
the high tide of two years ago, when “six windows 
and a piano” were swept out to sea. 

On this clear day the sun is going down in a mass 
of gold and purple clouds behind the distant fringes 
of trees. The sky is clear and pale above; on the 
eastern sea-horizon, grey heavy clouds are mustering 
like great galleons. Away to the southward, by 
Orford Ness, the lighthouse rises, a white pillar, 
into the sky. As you look, a spark gleams out like 
a red jewel. It moves and glows like a living thing. 
Presently, pencils of ruby light shoot out on either 
side—the thing pulses and wanes and waxes, and 
draws your eyes toit .... itis the central point 
of those grey wastes of shore and marsh. You look 
up—a flight of large birds sails slowly landward 
across the zenith, going south-west. They are going 
pretty much anyhow, but, as you watch, they form 
up into line—not into the perfect wedge—but at any 
rate keeping the oblique formation of their left 
flank. They straggle and break the line, and form 
up again; perhaps they are demoralised by long 
days and nights on the wing. You look seaward— 
there comes another flight, and yet another, and 
another . . . the wild geese are late this year. 


A. WERNER, 








THE VIEW. 





HE white wall was shadowless. A full sunshine 
lay clearly upon its gritty pebbles, upon its dry 
limewash. At the foot of this wall was a brown 
roadway. The white wall was built in a curve. At 
its centre was a gap, whence shattered gates yawned 
feebly inwards. Very yellow with warmth was the 
sunshine that lay inside of these gates. Its heat was 
upon the straw of a farmyard and the rounded 
tower of an ancient dovehouse. Gaily-feathered 
pigeons enjoyed it as they preened themselves upon 
the ragged cap of thatch, or as they dappled the 
sunshine below with fluttering shadows. 

The brown road ran in a curve, bounding the 
wall. There were ruts in its thirsty dust. These 
trails of the wheel curved into sight at the right, 
and bent out of sight at the left. But opposite 
to the gate of the farmyard, they broadly smirched, 
confused and tangled and trod adown to hoof-pitted 
mud at the edge of a little pond. It is beautiful in 
summer time to see the yellow rose of the silverweed 
by the side of the dusty road. The eye drinks! 
So with this little pond, the eye that longed might 
drink ere its gaze swept between the few trunks of 
firs at its further edge and sank for miles along the 
depths of a green valley. The green valley is very 
deep, so deep that its river crawls as a silver snake 
to the eye that looks down. A foot of bank holds 
the water of the little pond immediately above this 
depth. And the heavens robbed of height sink 
closely upon its quiet breast, and sinking, sinking, 
drag their white clouds, their azure peace, through 
its clear water. 

That morning the sunshine was very gay. 
Running water would have thrown off darts of 
golden light, but the little pond was calm and 
silent, and the trees at its furthest edge did not 
rustle to the sigh of a gentle wind. Nor from 
the green valley did rumour rise. In the distance, 
beyond the hollow of the valley, the spire of a 
church spiked boldly upwards. A town was there, 
whose red brick buildings the eye could plainly 
see. The silence of the hill listened, but the notes 
of that distant life were dumb and told no tale. 

Then they came around the curve of the white 
wall, those two, and their coarse laughter rove 
rudely about. “This ‘ere is the place, Bill. We 
shall see it from “ere,” said one. 

“ Thart we wun’'t,” answered the man addressed. 
“T ’ave laid yer a quart agen it coming off.” He 
stopped and pantomimically stroked his belly. 
“And I could do wi’ a quart,” he added feel- 
ingly, “ for this ‘ere bloomin’ sun is a ‘ot un.” 

“Come on,” said the other man, pressing the 
weight of his drawling voice upon the words. 
“Come on! The pond there is the best place to see 
from.” Their shadows traVelled blackly along the 
white wall, broke, and fell through the shattered 
gates. Frightened pigeons rose with the beat of 
many wings. The fatter man of the two raised his 
arms. 

“Tf Oi ‘ad a gun,” he exclaimed, pulling an 
imaginary trigger. 

“Yer wouldn't ‘it a ‘aystack,” commented the 
other man contemptuously, and he walked to the 
side of the pond. He looked intently across its still 
waters. Suddenly he shouted joyfully: “Bill! By 
Gawd, Bill, Oi ‘ear it!” 

The fat man ran to his side with an open mouth. 
His coarse boots sank with a squelch into the mud 
by the pond. “You're a gammonin’ on me, Tom,” 
he said. 

“ Listen |” answered Tom, and he pointed a finger 
to the distant spire. Heavily, heavily, a bell was 
faintly tolling into louder tones. Beat, beat, but 
the swing of its iron tongue was striking harder and 
harder. 

Tom pulled out his watch. “It wants tew 
minutes to eight,” he exclaimed. “7 ew minutes,” he 
repeated regretfully with a raised voice. And he 
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fixed his eyes upon a square red building by the side 
of the church. 

The other man was losing his hope of beer. 
“ There is alot may ‘appen in tew minutes,” he said 
sulkily. 

“One minute!” said Tom. “One minute tew 
eight.” 

“Height. And there it is!” he shouted. “Hooray!” 
A black flag had unfolded sombrely against the blue 
sky over the red-bricked building. 


NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





LOCAL VETO. 

Sir,—I pray you for a little space in which to make a few 
remarks on the article on Local Veto which appeared in last 
Saturday’s Speaker. The kindly and courteous appreciation 
with which you recognise, although not fully sympathising with, 
the efforts of the Prohibition Party assures me of a favourable 
answer to my request. The article may, I think, be fairly 
summarised as an appeal to the Liberal Party to drop Local 
Veto from the recognised list of objects at which the Liberal 
Party ought to aim. You also advise Prohibitionists to “ recog- 
nise clearly that in the England of our day Prohibition is an 
impracticable fad.” I think, Sir, that we have recognised that 
all along. We have recognised that the England of our day is 
not prepared for complete Prohibition of the liquor traffic. The 
one aim and object of the Alliance has been to alter the public 
opinion of “the England of our day,” so that the fad of to-day 
may become the hard fact of to-morrow. You say that we have 
been for forty-four years at this work, and appear to think that 
on this account it is time that we now stopped. But the 
doctrines of Christianity, which include peace, justice, and 
righteousness, have been preached for nineteen hundred years, 
and if we look at the state of the nations of Europe we shall 
see that in practice they are ignored and laughed to scorn. 
Until you counsel the ministers of religion to give up preaching 
Christianity in which they believe, I do not see why you should 
counsel us to give up preaching Prohibition in which we 
believe. 

But, of course, your counsels very naturally and properly are 
more particularly directed to the Liberal Party than to the 
Prohibitionists—* the sect which is everywhere spoken against.” 
You say that it should not pin its faith to the policy of permit- 
ting even local Prohibition by popular vote. Our present 
system permits a handful of privileged persons to establish 
within defined boundaries the sale of liquor, which sale was 
years and years ago described by the Edinburgh Review, the 
then organ of the Liberal party, as “a nuisance.” The Alliance 
was formed forty-four years ago, as you say, to procure some 
means by which the people might be protected from this 
“nuisance.” It had a very rough time of it, and may be said 
to have— 

‘** Stood pilloriedéon Infamy’s high stage 
And borne the pelting storms of half an age.”’ 


But it survived, and still survives all, and the reason for that is 
because, to use your own words, “ Its advocates have behind 
them all the strength which comes from genuine enthusiasm and 
from a clear and strong position.” Sir W. Harcourt’s Bill, 
accepted and adopted by the Liberal Party, substantially met 
the y vaca of the advocates whom you have thus described. But 
there came the General Election of 1895, when the national ver- 
dict was declared against this reform and a great many others 
to which the Liberal party were pledged. Now you seem inclined 
to say to the Liberal party, “ Drop it!” But why? If it was 
just then that the public should have a means of defending itself 
from the syndicate of brewers, who, according to Lord Rosebery, 
are threatening to “throttle the commonwealth,” it is equal y 
just now. If it is to be dropped merely becanse it is what Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone calls “a heavy load,” we are surely entitled 
to ask whether Home Rule, Religious Equality, or the Neutralisa- 
tion of the House of Lords are not also heavy loads? If we are 
to march henceforwards light-loaded, light-hearted, and light- 
headed, I doubt myself whether the march will end very credit- 
ably or very beneficially. 

But this “ heavy load” argument, as it is being developed by 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, is really very puzzling. He says that a 
simple alteration of the law, by which the licensing magistrates 
may be informed on one point as to the real wishes of the inhabit- 
ants in whose interests they are supposed to act, is too heavya 
load to carry! He then proceeds to state—endorsed, as I under- 
stand it, by yourself—-that we are to “goin” for no less than 
eight most important alterations of the liquor laws. This is all 





very well; but the greatest general cannot fight without troops, 
and where, Mr. Editor, do you expect to get the “ advocates ” 
for these most sweeping measures “who have behind them all 
the strength which comes from genuine enthusiasm and from a 
clear and strong position” ? Ido not know whether my friend 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone intends to start a campaign of his new 
Licensing Reform Bill; but if he do, I am afraid it will take 
him forty-four more years before he gets such a band of 
stalwarts at his back as we, with much pains and labour, have 
managed to enlist during our forty-four years of effort. 
What is called Licensing Reform appears to be the one move- 
ment on which it is pre-eminently difficult to secure even an 
approach to unanimity. Here have all the statesmen, philo- 
sophers and legislators, Parliaments and Governments, been 
hard at it for about 400 years—all trying to arrange for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors without those liquids intoxicating 
those to whom they are sold. One would have thought that 
the system must be perfect by this time. But no. I believe 
that I am the only man in the kingdom who has not in his head 
a Bill for reforming the licensing system, and who is not ready 
to explain at great length that it is the one and only cure for 
all the ills connected with the traffic. 

The case stands thus, The whole nation is composed of 
license reformers who have no sort of coherence or consistency. 
The advocates of Prohibition whom you describe have all “the 
strength which comes from genuine enthusiasm and from a clear 
and strong position.” I really cannot, think that the Liberal 
party has anything to gain by throwing these men over. A 
short time before the General Election of 1892, 1 was coming 
out of St. Margaret's Church, where we had just heard one of 
Dean Farrar’s tremendous indictments of the liquor traffic. I 
walked out alongside one of the ablest and most influential of 
our Liberal leaders, and he turned to me and said, “If, when 
our Party comes in, we do not take up this question at once, it 
will be the greatest betrayal of which any political party was 
ever guilty.” In my humble opinion, it would be as bad to 
bettay them now as it would have been then—perhaps worse, I 
have not myself the least fear of anything of the kind, but the 
sort of article which appeared last week in THE SPEAKER 
might alarm some timorous souls, and, therefore, I am obliged 
to you for having allowed me to make these comments therejn. 

In conelusion, sir, let me ask you to read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest the incidents connected with the late Plymouth 
election. The Prohibitionists worked their hardest for the 
Liberal candidate, who was loyal to Sir W. Harcourt and to the 
Veto, while the whole strength of the “Trade” was brought 
to bear in favour of the Tory candidate, who could not afford to 
give more than his sympathy to temperance. A band of Liberal 
Unionists who placed temperance first on their political pro- 
gramme decided to support and to work for the Liberal 
candidate, and powerfully contributed to the result at which 
you and I rejoice. But the disconcerting feature of the con- 
test was that Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s speech was placarded 
up and down the town by the Tories and by the “Trade” in 
favour of their candidate. A few years since, Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone most kindly came down to my constituency and made 
us a most helpful and excellent speech, still remembered in the 
locality. When next I have to bear the dire and dreadful 
opposition of the publicans at the general election, whenever it 
comes, I do hope that they will not be able to quote Mr. H. 
Gladstone in their favour. Do not, I earnestly beg you, Mr. 
Editor, encourage him in a course so hurtful to the Liberal 
party, and so encouraging to the “ uncircumcised Philistines,” 
with whom it is all which we can do to cope even in the very 
best of times.— Yours truly, Witrrip Lawson. 

Brayton, Carlisle. 





HOW TO REFORM THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Sir,—It is not presumptuous, I trust, to say that some of the 
Liberal leaders seem disposed to take a wrong view of the 
attitude and course which ought to be adopted in dealing with 
the House of Lords. They appear to regard the House of Lords 
as a usurping power of political evil, which it must be the aim 
of Liberals to destroy or reduce to impotence. The time for 
its destruction, they think, will come when, by throwing out 
some very popular measure, it shall have drawn upon itself 
the wrath of the nation; and for that time they propose to 
watch without themselves bringing forward any measure of 
improvement. hey assume that the Lords are inflexibly 
opposed to reform, so that the House can only be the object 
of internecine war. This surely is not rational. The House 
of Lords, as decisive experience has shown, needs reorganisation 
to divest it of its class character, to make it an organ of 
national opinion instead of a representation of the landlord 
interest, and to give it, in place of the obsolete basis of here- 
ditary privilege, the elective basis, without which, it would 
appear, no legislative assembly in these days can be strong. 
But it is as much as the House of Commons a part of the 
constitution; it is not answerable for its own defects; its 
members, after all, are citizens; and the majority of them 


—————— 
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may not be so absorbed by their class interest as to be 
altogether deaf to the voice of public opinion and indifferent 
to the broad interests of the nation. The Lords cannot be 
constitutionally abolished or shorn of their power without 
their own consent. The only way of coercing them, other 
than actual violence, is a swamping creation of Peers ; and 
to this it would be difficult to reconcile the Crown, the per- 
sonal and irresponsible power of which it will probably be 
found it has been the effect of the Jubilee to revive. Revo- 
lutionary violence, the only other resort, is a point up to 
which it would take a good many rejections of popular measures 
by the Lords to bring the nation. 

When you proceed to abolish the House of Lords or reduce 
it to impotence, if you want to carry any moderate man with 
you, you must be prepared with a substitute. Nobody but a 
political destructive would think of committing absolute power, 
without the restraint of any written constitution, to a House of 
Commons elected by manhood or universal suffrage. Such an 
assembly would soon make wild work of the national govern- 
ment, much more of the government of the empire. Go calmly 
to work in a statesmanlike spirit, eschewing the vituperation 
which can only harden the Lords in resistance. Frame a good 
plan. Let Lord Rosebery, to whom the task naturally falls, 
take it in hand and call the other Liberal leaders to his aid. 
Frame a good plan. Lay it before Parliament and the nation. 
Discuss it in a temperate and comprehensive way. If it 
thoroughly commends itself to the nation, public opinion will 
prevail; in time even with the Lords. 

To say that we aim at producing a body of impartial legis- 
lators, sitting aloft in supreme wisdom, apart from the rest 
of the nation, is to put into our mouths nonsense which we 
have never uttered or conceived. Assuming the bi-cameral 
system to be established, we want such a reorganisation of the 
Upper Chamber as shall make it an effective branch of the 
Legislature, and at the same time, perhaps, a useful school 
of the statesmanship which is as necessary to good government 
as representation, though in recent constitutional changes regard 
has been had to representation alone.— Yours faithfully, 

GOLDWIN SMITH. 

Toronto, January 4th. 


LIBERAL POLICY 


S1r,—I venture to crave a little space to say how cordially 
I am in sympathy with the sentiment of the letter of “‘ A County 
Polling District Chairman,” and very largely in its criticism of 
Mr. Morley’s Bristol speech, although, without adopting the 
kite-flying theory of your correspondent, I could make very 
ample allowance for any appearance of dallying with the House 
of Lords question on Mr. Morley’s part, believing as I do that 
he was not responsible for the neglect to seize the great oppor- 
tunity for attack presented at the time of the rejection of the 
last Home Rule Bill. In confirmation of this view, I would 
refer to the chapter on Mr. Gladstone’s final resignation in the 
recent volume of Mr. MeCarthy’s “ History of Our Own Time.” 
But there is no doubt in my mind, as in your correspondent’s, 
that the Liberal party has everything to lose, and much to gain, 
by making this House of Lords question the paramount subject 
of political interest. 

In my recent experience of political meetings, no subject in 
the Liberal répertoire excites so much ready interest; and 
certainly no proposal for immediate action, even of a summary 
character, meets with such enthusiastic assent. The suggestion 
of Sir Robert Reid, referred to by your correspondent, is, in my 
opinion, deserving of serious consideration, both on account of 
the authority from which it emanated and also because it is a 
distinct opening for the struggle that lies before us in dealing 
with our obstructive hereditary legislators. But the nation 
needs to be thoroughly aroused on the matter, and the National 
Liberal Federation could do nothing better, or more useful to 
the fortunes of the Liberal cause, than to make this great question 
its own, even to the temporary exclusion of the other minor 
matters of reform which have been occupying its attention at 
Derby and elsewhere. At present we—the Liberal party—are 
as the valley of dry bones in the prophet’s vision, and thus we 
shall continue until stirred into life and animation by the 
declaration of the great principle that the people’s will shall be 
law.—I am, Sir, yours truly, Francis Mite, 
Hon. See. Altrincham Division 


Sale, January 19t ; 
e, January h. Liberal Association. 


“THE ENTITY OF POETRY.” 


Srk,—Will you allow me to make a comment on A. T.Q. C.’s 
commentary on Dr. Garnett’s view of the “ Entity of Poetry.” 
It required poetic insight as well as the literary gift simply to 
affirm, as Dr. Garnett does, that the standard of merit for a 
poem is that it should be poetical. 

A. T. Q. C. affirms that “the formal quality of poetry” 
is sufficient for the form, but that the idea of the poet must 
have also the quality of truth. He rejects objective truth 





altogether, and Dr. Garnett’s distinction between truths of 
nature and speculative truths, but he requires subjective truth 
in the poet’s idea. What does this actually mean? Poets must 
be without offence to the truth in them, A. T. Q. C. says. 
Now, to be true to himself must mean, in regard to a poet, to be 
true to, or consistent with, his own conceptions, and how is this 
truth or consistency to be determined except by the poetic 
instinct of the reader? If the reader feels there is a failure 
in poetic quality in certain poems, this is a judgment purely 
of the poetic instinct, which requires nothing else to make it 
valid. 

A. T. Q. C. may tell us that a poem is inferior because 
the poet was not true to his own idea. His idea has not the 
quality of trath therefore. But all that can be known directly 
is that the poem is not up to the average. 

All pokings into the Why it is not? can result only in 
inferred knowledge, and must be, after all, mere conjecture.— 


Yours truly, B. BRooKSBANK. 








ON THE DEATH OF MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 





_ who saw blue-eyed Shelley plain is gone. 
)) Weep, little Loves and Venuses, ah, weep! 
Snapt the last link with Epipsychidion, 

Merged in the bosom of eternal sleep. 


Gone the last relic of the days of Keats, 
Gone the last memory of sweet Leigh Hunt. 

Death with a thousand bitter gross defeats 
Doth our poor generation aye confront. 


But none more bitter is than this which flings 
Oblivion o'er the splendours of Song’s Saints. 
I do not care at all what poet sings 
To-day, or what his elegies or plaints, 


For Mary Cowden Clarke is of the dead. 
Down there in sunny Genoa she lies. 
The laurel fades on many a marble head 

Now that their last contemporary dies. 


Victor PLARR. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Dr. GARNETT ON THE ENTITY OF PoETRY.—II. 


As we saw last week, Dr. Garnett, in his Introduction 
to “The Poetry of Samuel Taylor Coleridge” (Law- 
rence & Bullen), would maintain two theses :— 


(1) Poetry is an entity as real and as independent 
of other entities as form or colour are in- 
dependent of weight and size. 

(2) The standard of a poem's merit is not its 
truth, but its poetry. 


With the first thesis I entirely agree. The second 
I dispute to this extent—in my contention, its 
“ poetry ” is a necessary standard of a poem's merit: 
it is, perhaps, the first necessary standard, but it is 
not the only necessary standard. A poem, to be of 
the first order, must be truthful as well as poetical. 
Truthfulness not only “enhances” its merit (as Dr. 
Garnett allows), but is a condition of it. 


It is difficult (I allow), and often impossible, to 
separate the form of the best poetry from its 
meaning. But, so far as it can be done, I submit 
that “poetry” is chiefly a quality of form, and 
“truthfulness” a quality of meaning. In my last 
week's paper I tried, following Dr. Garnett, to define 
this quality of “ poetry.” Ina minute or two I will 
try to define this further quality of “ truthfulness ” 
as conditioning the merit of poetical writing. But 
for the moment, relying on a difference in degrees of 
“ truthfulness” which must be plain to any observer, 
let me select two lyrics of a great poet and, by con- 
trasting them, try to indicate how even a playful 
carelessness about truth may make all the difference 
between a poem of the first and a poem of the second 
order of merit. 


I take it that we shall all agree that Shelley's 
“ Music, when soft voices die,” is a lyric of the first 
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order. It is, beyond cavil, poetical: it is, also, as 
everyone must admit, absolutely sincere, true and 
convincing. It recalls by three particular images, 
three simple truths of our common experience— 


(1) Musie, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory: 

(2) Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 

3) Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Are heap’d for the beloved’s bed. 


Of these (1) and (2) are exactly parallel. And (3), 
though not perhaps perfectly parallel with them, is 
yet so nearly so that when it meets with its own 
perfect parallel in 


4) And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on. 


—we see at once that though the appositeness of 
“ thoughts" and “rose-leaves" is perfect, the word 
“ thoughts” brings in the scarcely perceptible touch 
which completely harmonises the whole. The result 
is unchallengeable beauty—a lyric in which the 
truth is as absolute as the expression of it. 


Now let us turn to Shelley's equally famous lyric, 
“ Love’s Philosophy "— 


“The fountains mingle with the river 
And the rivers with the ocean... .” 


The poet enumerates eight instances in which (for- 
give the brutality of prose!) natural phenomena 
illustrate the “law divine” that all things meet and 
mingle in one spirit. The fountains mingle with the 
river, the rivers with the ocean, the winds with one 
another ; the mountains kiss high heaven, the waves 
clasp one another, the sister-flower does not disdain 
its brother, the sunlight clasps the earth, the moon- 
beams kiss the sea. But, in the first place, we 
observe that all these kissings and claspings are not 
on the same plane of reality. We must not press 
for the full scientific truth which might be extracted 
from— 
“No sister-flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother.” 


We may take it for granted that Shelley was no 
more anticipating the modern doctrine of the 
fertilisation of plants than was Shakespeare when 
he wrote about little flowers lamenting an enforced 
chastity. But you cannot with the same degree of 
truthfulness talk of the mountains kissing high 
heaven and the waves clasping one another: the 
one is strong hyperbole, the other is sober truth 
lightly touched with fancy. These, you will say, 
are trifles. So let us come to the conclusion. 
Having marshalled his instances of the “law 
divine,” Shelley demands— 


“ What is all this sweet work worth 
If thou kiss not me?” 


—which is pointed and playful, but mere jugglery 
after all. A more candid use of induction would 
have compelled him to ask “ What is all this sweet 
work worth if thou kiss not me or somebody else?” 
The thought, in short, is witty rather than sincere: 
and for lack of sincerity this “ poetical” song can- 
not (in my opinion, at least) take rank beside 
“ Music, when soft voices die.” Its place is rather 
to be sought in some collection of Flegantia, where 
by virtue of its grace and tenderness it would rank 
with the very best. 


“Truth” and “truthfulness” are terms which 
invite to endless logomachies. There is one form of 
truth which is scientific; there is another form of 
truth which is spiritual. And if A be thinking of 
one, and B of the other, they may argue to eternity 
without profit. Let me say then that, so far as 
scientific truth goes, I agree with Dr. Garnett almost 
entirely. ‘“ One of the great poems of the world,” he 
urges, “is founded upon an absurd belief, the genera- 
tion of the universe by the fortuitous collision of 
atoms, yet the merit of Lucretius as a poet is not in 








the least impaired by the fallacies of his philosophy.” 
Perhaps not; and yet I think it just possible that 
we may derive less enjoyment than did the con- 
temporaries of Lucretius from those passages which 
obtrude his philosophy; even as many of us derive 
an imperfect pleasure from those passages in 
“ Paradise Lost” which obtrude arguments which 
we dispute or a scheme of cosmogony which we feel 
to be unworkable. Poetry, however, is not to be 
vexed with questions of scientific truth. It may 
treat of gorgons, hydras and chimeras, of magic 
casements and faéry lands forlorn. But it must, I 
submit, be strictly obedient to spiritual truth; and 
by his obedience to this kind of truth a poet must 
be tested as surely as by his “ poetry.” 


Where do we find the test? I suppose, in what 
share we may have received of spiritual wisdom. 
We read (let us say) the Sixth Aineid and come 
upon the passage— 

Continuo auditz voces, vagitus et ingens 
Infantumque anime flentes in limine primo, 
Quos dulcis vite exortes et ab ubere raptos 
Abstulit atra dies et funere mersit acerbo. 


We admit at once that this is great poetry ; and our 
historical sense steps in and prevents our condemn- 
ing it as monstrous, by the reminder that to men 
and women of Virgil's day such a doctrine did not 
offend against spiritual truth. But we may humbly 
believe that in this matter, at any rate, spiritual 
truth has (though more than once set back) advanced 
since Virgil's day. Therefore if a modern poet were, 
in language as beautiful as Virgil's, to sing of the 
torment of unbaptised infants in hell, I for one 
should without ado pronounce his singing damnable, 
and I believe Dr. Garnett would do the same. And 
if he did, he would be making truth as necessary a 
standard of merit as “ poetry.” Certainly the differ- 
ence between a true and a truthless poem is not (as 
Dr. Garnett suggests) the difference between “ the 
embodiment of a fine conception in marble” and “ an 
equally fine embodiment in wax.” In that simile of 
his, the conception remains the same and only the 
material alters; but truth in poesy is a quality of 
the conception itself. A.T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 


MR. BRYCE ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


Impressions oF SoutH Arrica. By James Bryce. With 
Three Maps. London: Maemillan & Co. 


HERE are probably few educated Englishmen 
who have not, at some time, experienced a feel- 

ing of personal obligation to Mr. Bryce. His activities 
have covered so wide a field that, at some point or 
another, he has come into contact with all that is 
best and healthiest in the life of our times. And in 
whatever réle he may appear—whether as historian, 
traveller, scholar, statesman—Mr. Bryce is always 
interesting. In his latest work, which is all too 
modestly described as “Impressions” of South 
Africa, he has found a subject peculiarly well suited 
to his genius. South Africa has, of late years, 
loomed so largely in the public view that there are 
few Englishmen who have not some vague and ill- 
assorted ideas as to the country, its inhabitants, both 
black and white, and the problems suggested by its 
mixture of races and geographical conditions. But 
notwithstanding all that has been written—and of 
the making of books about South Africa there is no 
end—even those of us who have tried to follow most 
closely the kaleidoscopic changes of South African 
politics and policies must have often felt the need 
of some co-ordinating standard round which we 
could group the army of facts recruited for us day 
by day in the Press. In other words, what we have 
wanted was some guide, philosopher, and friend, in 
whose judgment we could trust, who would give us 
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a bird’s-eye view of South Africa as it is to-day, and 
so enable us to set in their true light the many 
problems which are even now in course of solution, 
or awaiting solution in the near future. It is this 
service that Mr. Bryce has done us. To recapitulate 
his many qualifications for the task would be super- 
fluous. His historical instinct, his quick eye for the 
surface features of a country and their influence on 
its development, his power of graphic and picturesque 
writing—these are qualities that have long been con- 
ceded to Mr. Bryce; but it is curious to observe the 
surprise with which some of those who find them- 
selves, on home questions, in an opposite political 
camp to Mr. Bryce have recognised that he has 
carried the spirit of the historian and the impartial 
observer into his account of the tangled skein of 
South African politics. “We expected,” they say 
in effect, “ from Mr. Bryce’s political associations, to 
find his book full of the fallacies of the ‘Little 
Englander, and we really are very much gratified to 
discover that this is not the case.” It is perhaps too 
much to hope that these startled critics will carry 
their discovery so far as to learn that the “ Little 
Englander’ they are so accustomed to denounce is 
mainly the creature of their own disordered imagina- 
tions ; but, incidentally, Mr. Bryce has rendered good 
service to the State by affording, once more, proof 
that Liberalism in home politics is entirely consistent 
with an Imperial view of Imperial questions. 

It was in the autumn of 1895 that Mr. Bryce 
visited South Africa. The country has always had, 
he confesses, a fascination for him; but he did not 
intend to write a book about it. The Jameson raid, 
and the incidents that followed that disastrous 
political crime, so greatly increased public interest 
in South Africa that Mr. Bryce determined to give 
his impressions of the country. We cannot be too 
thankful for his decision, or applaud too warmly his 
method of carrying it intoexecution. It would have 
been easy for Mr. Bryce to have written a fascinating 
book of travel, descriptive of his journey from Cape 
Town to Bulawayo, from Bulawayo to Beira, thence 
to and through Natal, the Transvaal, the Orange Free 
State, Basutoland, and the Eastern Province of Cape 
Colony, interspersing his narrative with such obser- 
vations and reflections as occurred to him; but had 
he chosen this easier path he would scarcely have 
rendered the home-keeping Briton the service he has 
in fact done. The narrative of his journey through 
South Africa forms a substantial and an extremely 
interesting section of these “Impressions,” but the 
political student will rejoice that instead of scatter- 
ing his observations on special subjects over many 
chapters Mr. Bryce has gathered together into 
separate headings all that he has been able to learn 
on the special problems which South Africa presents. 
Where there is so much that might be said, perhaps 
the most convenient method of giving a general idea 
of the area covered in these “Impressions” will be 
to give a brief outline of the contents of the book. 
It is divided into four sections, the first dealing with 
the natural features of the country, the second with 
its history, the third describing Mr. Bryce’s journey, 
and the fourth dealing with “Some South African 
Problems.” The general physical features of Africa 
south of the Zambezi are well known, but Mr. Bryce’s 
lucid description of the low-lying rim of coast land 
and the great central plateau acquires a new interest 
from his closely reasoned argument showing the 
effect of geographical environment on the economic 
and political development of the country. Indeed, 
as a lesson in commercial geography, these first seven 
chapters may be strongly recommended to the atten- 
tion of teachers of geography, while they materially 
assist us to understand the historical section which 
follows. South African history, in recorded times, 
divides itself naturally into two parts—the history 
of the black races and the history of the white men 
who have gradually substituted themselves as owners 
of the country. The three chapters devoted to the 
Hottentots, Bushmen, and Kaffirs will well repay 
careful study, for they summarise, from a sym- 





pathetic and yet purely objective standpoint, all 
that is known of the inferior races whom Fate has 
destined to go down before a superior civilisation. 
Mr. Bryce has recognised that what the home-staying 
Briton wants is not a history of the many obscure 
Kaffir wars waged during the present century but 
a statement of their results; and it is this he has 
sought to give us. No one, to take a single instance, 
who reads his account of the growth of the Zulu 
power, and the present distribution of the various 
offshoots from the main Zulu stock, can fail to have 
a clearer idea of native problems north as well as 
south of the Zambezi. Equally admirable is his 
account of the European invasion of the southern 
portion of the continent—the ineffective occupation 
of the early Portuguese, the advent of the Dutch, 
the intrusion of the British about a century ago, 
and the more recent settlement of the Germans in 
Damaraland and Namaqualand. Read in the light 
of Mr. Bryce’s clear and impartial summary of the 
white man’s dealings with his black brothers, and 
of his relations with brethren of the same colour 
but of another nationality, many things that were 
formerly obscure become plain. The Boer as a 
factor in the development of South Africa stands 
out as an intelligible, if not always a sympathetic, 
figure, and the present political troubles in the 
Transvaal take their appropriate place in the great 
racial problem which lies at the root of South 
African politics. 

We must pass over—though no reader should do 
so—Mr. Bryce’s account of his journey through 
South Africa, except to quote the conclusions which 
he has formed after personally visiting the terri- 
tories of the Chartered Company :— 


“To the English race in South Africa,”*says Mr. Bryce, 
“the acquisition of these regions, or at least of the parts South 
of the Zambezi, has been an immense political and economic 
advantage. It has established their predominance and provided 
a security against any serious attempt to dislodge them. And 
a philosophic observer without predilections for any one State or 
people could, it is conceived, hold that the English race is more 
likely to serve what are termed the interests of civilisation in 
this part of Africa than is any other race. The Portuguese 
have neither energy nor capital. The Germans, with energy 
and with capital, have not the requisite practice in independent 
colonisation, nor perhaps the taste for it. The South African 
Dutch Boers, who have within the last fifteen years been more 
than once on the point of vceupying the country, are, with all 
their good qualities, a backward people, who, had they prevailed, 
would have done little more than squat here and there over the 
country with their cattle, and carry on an incessant desultory 
war with the natives. Whether it is really desirable that the 
waste lands of the world should be quickly brought under 
settled order and have their resources developed with all 
possible speed, is a question on which much might be said. 
But assuming, as most men (perhaps too hastily) do assume, 
that this sudden development is desirable, the English are the 
people most likely to carry it out effectively, and the strong and 
strenuous man, who, with little encouragement from the Govern- 
ment of his country, founded the British South Africa Company 
and acquired these territories for his countrymen, took one of 
the most fateful steps that statesman or conqueror has ever 
taken on the African continent.” 


One other word we may linger for a moment to 
say on this part of Mr. Bryce’s book. In view of 
the controversy which is now being waged, it is 
interesting to know how the individual Englishmen 
in this new land struck so competent and critical an 
observer. “There are, of course,” Mr. Bryce writes, 
“rough and ill-omened explorers and settlers in 
South Africa, as in other new countries; but, having 
wandered a good deal in different countries, on the 
outer edge of civilisation, I was struck by the large 
proportion of well-mannered and well-educated 
men whom one came across in this tropical wilder- 
ness.” Elsewhere he bears emphatic testimony to 
the general sobriety and absence of crimes of 
violence which distinguished Rhodesia among other 
new and unsettled lands through which he had 
travelled. 

In the last section of Mr. Bryce’s “ Impressions” 
it would be easy to find material for a dozen reviews. 
Every chapter is teeming with interest, but we can 
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do little more than, by a bare enumeration of some 
of the subjects dealt with, call the attention of the 
judicious reader to the storehouse of carefully 
arranged facts which he will find here ready to his 
hand. But Mr. Bryce-is, of course, more than a mere 
collector of facts. He has brought to bear on South 
African problems a mind teeming with the lessons of 
history, a sympathetic insight into the idiosyncrasies 
of national character and temperament, a practical 
acquaintance with the problems of administration, 
and a singularly clear and penetrating intellect. 
Without, therefore, arrogating any prophetic instinct, 
he has sought to look ahead and to see what the 
future has in store for South Africa. The value of 
these speculations it is, of course, impossible to 
determine now ; but based as they are on the natural 
features of the country, its physical configuration, 
its lack of navigable waterways, the unsuitability of 
much of it for European labour, the presence of a 
large and increasing population of an inferior race, 
they afford much food for reflection for members of 
the paramount race in South Africa. An entire 
chapter is devoted to the discussion of problems 
affecting the relations of the whites and blacks. The 
part played by missions in the development of the 
country is treated ina spirit of thebroadestsympathy, 
and the case for missions and missionaries stated 
much more effectively than it is commonly stated by 
missionaries themselves. A chapter on “Social 
Characteristics of the British Colonies” deals with 
the vexed language question and with life in South 
Africa in its more normal aspects. Colonial politics 
and the prospects of the economic development of 
the country are dealt with, as well as the international 
position of South Africa in view of recent events. 
But many readers will doubtless turn with keenest 
interest to Mr. Bryce’s account of the state of affairs 
in Johannesburg towards the end of 1895—a few 
weeks before the famous raid. It was in November 
that Mr. Bryce was in the Golden City. We can 
make no attempt to summarise his account of what 
he then saw and heard; but that it is intensely 
interesting need scarcely be said. Its interest is, 
however, by no means only historical—for in many 
essential features the situation which Mr. Bryce found 
in November, 1895, is the same to-day—except that 
a Jameson raid is now no longer possible. 

Enough has, perhaps, been said to show that Mr. 
Bryce has written a book about South Africa which 
no serious student of South African affairs can 
afford to ignore, and which every newspaper reader 
should study if he is desirous of understanding the 
bearing of the various items of intelligence which 
the cable brings us day by day from Cape Town, 
Pretoria, or Bulawayo. As a picture of the South 
Africa of to-day, and as a contribution to the history 
of our own times, this volume of “ Impressions ” must 
always hold its own. <A careful perusal of its pages 
has failed to detect any serious justification for the 
apology for minor defects contained in the preface 
unless it be the use of the obsolete “ Fort Salisbury ” 
to designate “ Salisbury,” the capital of Mashonaland, 
and a somewhat vague and scarcely accurate state- 
ment on page 214 as to the necessity imposed on a 
European Power, which has proclaimed to the world 
that it claims a country, to perfect its claim by 
actual occupation. This necessity was at the Berlin 
Congress, after discussion, expressly confined to 
claims affecting the littoral of the African continent. 
But these are scarcely motes in the sunbeam—much 
less spots on the sun. 





A POET OF MODERN PAINS. 
Porms. By Stephen Phillips. London: John Lane. 


Mr. PHILLIPs’s poetry has reached ripeness early. 
He is no longer to be judged as a young poet. The 
vague sadness of the young heart and young poetry 
is something worlds removed from this terribly sad 
and serious book. The poet has looked at life—the 








terrible life going on around us in London—with 
the eyes of a seer. London is full of dead souls. 
They are all about us. Among our friends and 
acquaintances, among those we have dealings with 
every day, at our own fireside it may be, there are 
the living bodies carrying the dead souls, as a 
woman might carry her child dead before it is 
born and unconscious of the burden. The poet 
forces the horror of it upon you in lines which will 
hardly bear extraction :— 


“She felt it die a little every day, 
Flutter less wildly, and more feebly pray. 
Stiller it grew; at times she felt it pull, 
Imploring thinly something beautiful, 
And in the night was painfully awake 
And struggled in the darkness till day-break. 
For not at onee, not without any strife, 
It died; at times it started back to life, 
Now at some angel evening after rain, 
Builded like early Paradise again, 
Now at some flower or human face or sky 
With silent tremble of infinity, 
Or at some waft of fields in midnight sweet, 
Or soul of summer dawn in the dark street.” 


The whole poem has a nameless terror relieved only 
by such snatches of beauty as— 
‘Now at some angel evening after rain.” 

Mr. Phillips's poetry is nearly always concerned 
with modern life and its pains and problems. So 
strenuous and so poignant is this poetry that it 
comes almost as a relief to turn to “ Marpessa,” the 
beautiful classical idyll in which the earthly maiden 
prefers the earthly lover to Apollo. That is human 
enough too, but shines with the light of the 
Golden Age. And again we find magical touches 
of beauty :— 


“And as a flame blown backward by a gust, 
Burned to and fro in fury beautiful 
The murmuring god; 


The greenly silent and cool-growing night. 


I love thee then 
Not only for thy body packed with sweet 
Of all this world, that cup of brimming June, 
That jar of violet wine set in the air, 
That palest rose sweet in the night of life ; 
Nor for that stirring bosom all besieged 
By drowsing lovers, or thy perilous hair.” 


And lest this beauty be too much of a foreign 
country, there is a whole passage of intimate and 
simple humanity, that passage beginning— 


“¢> IT 
Should ail beside thee, Apollo.” 


But this poetry does not often deal with idylls. 
“The Wife,” “The Prisoner,” “The Question,” are 
terrible poems, in which the poignancy is only 
relieved by words or phrases of the most quiet 
beauty. For instance, in the intolerable stress and 
tension of “The Wife” comes this contrasting 
beauty—to heighten the unspeakable tragedy, if you 
will :— 


So as she mourned above him, the old farm 
With evening noises in the twilight charm 
Returned, and she remembered quiet trees 

Just stirring, she can hear the very breeze. 
And as a soft and dreadful summer day 

Will suddenly through chill December stray, 
So the mild beauty of old happiness 

Wandered into her mind with strange distress.” 


It is almost safe to say that the reader who cannot 
feel the stabbing beauty of that “soft and dreadful 
summer day” will by that alone prove that he has 
no true touchstone for poetry. Readers of “ Christ 
in Hades ” will remember the lyrics that accompanied 
that most moving vision. They are, happily, retained 
in this book, which also contains the “Christ in 
Hades.” Reading even such comparatively recent 
work as that, one is struck by Mr. Phillips's mental 
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growth. The lyrics are very beautiful, and not 
concerned with tragedies of the earth as so many 
of the new poems are. One remembers the un- 
forgettable “She is not happy!” But since the 
new book is strangely modern in its manner as well 
as in the trouble of it, we quote something more 
terrible than Ibsen, and in the spirit of a prophet 
of old :— 
“THE QUESTION 
“ Father, beneath the moonless night 

This heavy stillness without light, 

There comes a thought which I must speak : 

Why is my body then so weak ? 


Why do I falter in the race, 
And flag behind this mighty pace ? 
Why is my strength so quickly flown ? 
And hark! my mother sobs alone!” 
“ My son, when I was young and free, 
When I was filled with sap and gle>, 
I squandered here and there my strength, 
And to thy mother’s arms at length 
Weary I came and over tired; 
With fever all my bones were fired - 
Therefore so soon thy strength is flown, 
Therefore thy mother sobs alone.” 
‘Father, since in your weaker thought, 
And in your languor I was wrought, 
Put me away as creatures are: 
I am infirm and filled with care. 
Feebly you brought me to the light, 
Ah, gently hide me out of sight! 
Then sooner will my strength be flown, 
Nor will my mother sob alone.” 
“My son, stir up the fire, and pass 
Quickly the comfortable glass ! 
The infirm and evil fly in vain 
Is toiling up the window pane. 
Fill up, for life is so, nor sigh; 
We cannot run from Destiny. 
Then cheer thy strength that’s quickly flown 


Ah, how thy mother sobs alone!” 


Airs from the City of Dreadful Night blow over 
this poetry, yet the poetry itself is lifted out of 
despair by spiritual faith and hope, spiritual exalta- 
tion andagony. Very humbly we advance, that the 
poetry seems to us in the line of succession to the 
work of dead masters. 


AN EX-PRESIDENT ON HIS COUNTRY. 

THE CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. By Benjamin Harrison, Ex-Presi- 
dent. London: David Nutt. 


THERE are many excellent handbooks to the Con- 
stitution and Government of the United States of 
America; but they are usually the work of Pro- 
fessors of Political Science. This little book, 
however, is the only regular description that we 
have met with of that Government as it appears 
from inside, and to its chief. It is quite a popular 
book, and the account of the Constitution and the 
chief features of the Government—though it has this 
merit, that it is brought directly into relation with 
the burning political questions of recent years—is 
less comprehensive than those in constitutional 
manuals of the ordinary type. But the book 
supplies just the want that the English spectator 
feels most. It tells us the divisions and the working 
of the departments of the Federal Government, and 
it gives, with some humour, a description of the 
work of the President himself. It has a sub-title for 
use in America: it is described as a set of familiar 
talks about “This Country of Ours.” But its 
importance for the English reader lies in the light 
it throws upon the Federal Government with its 
machinery in motion. 

President Harrison gives a condensed, but clear 
and very valuable, account of the fashioning of 
the Constitution and the means adopted to make 
it operative. But he brings out some incidents 
of the process which have a curious significance 
in reference to recent or current politics. Thus, 





he points out that the Federal Government is a 
Government, not of the States but of the people: 
the Constitution opens with the words, “ We, the 
people of the United States”’—words which at once 
destroy the position of all secessionists, and may yet 
(though he does not say so) have an interest if the 
Free-Silver struggle is renewed. Again, it is noted 
that an attempt was made in the Constitutional 
Convention to secure the older States against any 
future preponderance of the West; and the extent 
of the Federal control over the separate States—in 
election law, for instance—is well brought out; while 
the book makes it easy to understand both the 
outlines of the Inter-State Commerce question and 
the income-tax decision. Later on in the book 
there is a very valuable account — containing 
matter which we do not remember to have 
seen before—of the functions and duties of the 
different departments of State. It is too detailed to 
summarise here; but there are striking bits of in- 
formation and expressions of opinion scattered 
through it which will reward the casual reader. 
There is, for instance, an outburst of patriotic 
emotion on the pension question—which cool ob- 
servers regard as one of the greatest scandals and 
financial difficulties of the Federal Government; but 
President Harrison has another view—taken from 
the hill overlooking the battlefield of Gettysburg. 
There are parenthetic, but interesting, sketches of 
the work of the life-saving department and the Post 
Office ; and it is made clear that the Indians must 
come out of pupilage and have citizenship and “a 
white man’s chance.” 

But what will most interest the average reader 
is the account of the President’s own duties. He 
has no office; he never gets away from his work ; 
there is only one sitting-room in the White House 
that can be called private ; and in the earlier months 
of his term the multitude of five-minute interviews 
—chiefly of office -seekers—added to the ordinary 
official business, the levees, and the various extra- 
ordinary calls, seldom leave him an hour in the day 
to devote to the uninterrupted study of any question 
whatever. All office-seekers want to see him, and 
though the interviews are perfectly useless, they 
insist on getting them. Moreover, he is the central 
wheel of a vast deal of machinery, and must often do 
work of quite trifling importance. He has to ratify 
every appointment, even to a village post office— 
the Postmaster-General, for instance, visits him peri- 
odically with a mass of papers ina clothes basket. He 
has to sanction every claim made by a United States 
marshal for extra expense in pursuing a prisoner, be 
it only a matter of ten dollars; to ratify every 
contract of sale or lease of lands from an Indian 
to a white man; to consider the remission of for- 
feitures of recognisances, which sometimes affect the 
title to property ; and when these are added to his 
more obvious duties, it is clear that there is not 
much time left. Then he gets shoals of begging 
letters—in one day nine thousand dollars have been 
thus asked for ; applications for autographs, some of 
them destined to decorate patchwork quilts and 
lunch-cloths: pathetic appeals by wire and other- 
wise. (‘I have six little children, and they want to 
throw me out of my house. I have nowhere to go. 
I need protection,’ was the appeal by wire of a North 
Carolina woman.”) He is asked by journalists and 
others to answer such questions as, ‘* What was the 
greatest thought that ever entered your mind?” 
He shakes hands with from forty to sixty thousand 
people in the first three weeks of his term of office : 
and a special action (invented by President Hayes) is 
necessary to prevent his arm from disablement. His 
garden is virtually a public park ; his private dining- 
room has had to be protected by screens at the 
windows from the interested gaze of tourists. And he 
cannot shut himself off from visitors: indeed, Presid- 
ent Lincoln used to call these receptions his “ public 
opinion baths.” One thing, however—though Pre- 
sident Harrison does not say so—the Legislature can 
do for him. It can relieve him of half his worries by 
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giving greater independence to the Departments 
and by instituting Civil Service Reform. 


WORDSWORTH'S LAST POEMS. 

Tue Poeticat Works oF WILLIAM WorDswortH. Edited 

by Professor W. Knight. Vols. VIJ-VIII. London: 

acmillan & Co. 

Two volumes, which might easily have been com- 
pressed into one, hold the poems given to us by 
Wordsworth during his last thirty years—between 
1820, when he began the “ Ecclesiastical Sonnets,” 
until he resigned his laurels to Tennyson in 1850. 
And were we to leave out of these volumes some 
half-dozen sonnets, a few lines here and there in the 
longer compositions, and the “ Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality,” which dates back seventeen or twenty 
years, to 1803-1806, we should have little to produce 
against the cavils of any bold critic who maintained 
that Wordsworth deserved simply to be forgotten. 
At the age of fifty, all his imperishable work lay 
behind him; he had no fresh lights, no deepening 
inspiration, no second or third remarkable period, 
such as we observe in Milton writing his “ Paradise 
Regained,” or in Tennyson, stirred up, after sixty 
years, to undertake a new “ Locksley Hall.” Is there 
not some curious problem lurking under a silence so 
unbroken? The doubt which haunts a reader, fresh 
from Dante, we will say, or who calls to mind 
Goethe’s poems of old age, is whether a fountain 
which dried up so completely ever was abundant, 
despite the long streams of “ The Prelude” and “ The 
Excursion.” Or in another shape that doubt returns 
—and it is a distressing one for editors on the mag- 
nificent scale of Professor Knight—how much, at 
last, of the whole eight volumes here set before us 
will survive? Not all—perhaps not half. When we 
have drawn out, as by some poetical incantation, 
lyrics in themselves not more copious than a night- 
ingale’s song, lovely and yet brief, except for its 
recurrences, and when the meditations and fantasies 
which culminate in that finest of all English odes, 
have been laid to heart, will the rest—and it is a 
great deal—be fit for anything but the fire? We do 
not argue with enthusiasts, commentators, or those 
enamoured of topography. Wordsworth, whole 
and entire, will continue during generations to be 
printed, bought in stacks, and ranged on the shelves 
of libraries. But the spirit of the man, though 
ethereal and starlike, never shed that immense 
radiance which falls from the true dramatist or 
the epic narrator. His world consisted of a few 
lonely figures. He wasarecluse and a contemplative, 
exceedingly rare in his kind, with none of that 
singular curiosity which was Goethe's predominant 
passion, to watch the ways of men, and altogether 
destitute of the Dantean power, by which history 
writes itself in a burning enamel, and the trans- 
cendental, or the heavenly, is refracted in diamond 
mirrors that provoke and dazzle our misty eyeballs. 

How splendid an occasion, for instance, had he 
not, and how little did he turn it to advantage, in 
these distinct but connected sonnets, which were to 
picture, as in a gallery of portraits and historical 
paintings, the fortunes of English Christianity! 
Compare them with the intense vignettes of the 
“ Purgatorio” and the saints’ hymns, descriptive or 
ecstatic, which fill the “ Paradiso” with their seven- 
fold harpings, but remain as clear and firm in their 
outlines as if they were told in a prose-chronicle, 
Them we never can forget; Wordsworth, except we 
read him often, we are always forgetting. He could 
not paint from the life anyone whom he had not 
seen. Of the creative, picturesque, and enthusiastic 
Middle Ages he knew as little as the average man of 
his boyhood ; that is to say, he knew nothing. He 
troubled himself not at all with medieval archi- 
tecture, in stone or in argument, in the cathedrals 
or the philosophies which arose during that marvel- 
lous period between the conversion of the Normans 
and the fall of the Hohenstauffens. He was not a 





reader; perhaps, says De Quincey, with the 
student’s ironical smile, he may have got through a 
dozen volumes duodecimo after leaving Cambridge. 
When he and Dorothy Wordsworth travelled on the 
Continent, they stared, as English tourists sometimes 
do now, at great church-ceremonies, without taking 
& moment’s trouble to ask their meaning. To such 
uninstructed eyes, the past was either a blank or a 
phantom conjured up by the lessons they had 
received as children. Yet Wordsworth, slow and 
stubborn as he was, could not resist the fascination 
of an earlier, a less prosaic time, which had its roots 
in antiquity. The monastic solitudes charmed him; 
prayers for the departed awoke the trembling and 
pensive chords of affection which, in Grasmere, 
had given forth their low sweet notes, and were 
accompanied with “thoughts that do often 
lie too deep for tears.” His invocation of the 
Madonna, “ Mother, whose virgin bosom was un- 
crost,” might have been written by a Franciscan 
friar; it is a glowing oriel above the Lady Altar, 
suffused with evening light. He is in love with the 
Liturgy, “As through the zodiac moves the ritual 
year”; and baptism, by its virtue “changes to a 
Christian flower a growth from sinful nature’s bed 
of weeds.” He cannot choose but extol “ Saintly 
Fisher and unbending More.” He loathes the “ reck- 
less mastery" assumed by the Crown when it had 
transferred to itself the spiritual sovereignty as well 
as the temporal; and he prays to the “ Angels and 
Saints, in every hamlet mourned” that their “ radiant 
shapes’ may not desert the land. He is even willing 
to allow some merit in “the supremacy of crafty 
Rome”; did it not furnish age after age, “to the 
arch of Christendom” “ an aerial keystone haughtily 
secure’’? He remembers Milton, and, a little fearing 
that austere Puritan, explains that he would not 
preserve from “Limbo Lake” the “trumpery” 
thither sent in Book Three of “ Paradise Lost,” 
during Lucifer’s journey towards Eden, “ Bulls, 
pardons, relics, cowls black, white, and grey.” But 
he is not the revolutionary youth he once was. Milton 
delights him as a poet ; he declines to be answerable 
for Cromwell's secretary. In short, although stand- 
ing aloof from parties, and no great scholar, his 
strains are accordant with those of “The Christian 
Year”; and little violence is done to his memory in 
associating the Wordsworth of 1822 with the Oxford 
movement which was soon to overspread the country. 

“In the autumn of 1831,” says our poet, “my 
daughter and I set off from Rydal to visit Sir Walter 
Scott before his departure for Italy.” The pages 
that follow this introduction have been printed often, 
and are very touching. ‘On our return in the after- 
noon,” he continued—from visiting Yarrow—“ we 
had to cross the Tweed directly opposite Abbotsford. 
The wheels of our carriage grated upon the pebbles 
in the stream that there flows somewhat rapidly; a 
rich but sad light of rather a golden than a purple 
hue was spread over the Eildon hills at that moment; 
and, thinking it probable that it might be the last 
time Sir Walter would cross the stream, I was not a 
little moved, and expressed some of my feelings in 
the sonnet beginning ‘A trouble, not of clouds, or 
weeping rain.” Henry Crabb Robinson declared it 
“the most perfect sonnet in the language.” It is 
singularly beautiful, and may serve now as a farewell 
to the composer of so many exquisite verses on this 
difficult pattern :— 


“ A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping rain, 

Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light 

Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon’s triple height ; 
Spirits of Power, assembled there, complain 

For kindred Power departing from their sight; 
While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe strain, 
Saddens his voice again, and yet again. 

Lift up your hearts, ye mourners! for the might 


Of the whole world’s good wishes with him goes ; 
Blessings and prayers in nobler retinue 
Than sceptred king or laurelled conqueror knows, 


Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be true, 
Ye winds of ocean and the midland sea, 
Wafiing your charge to soft Parthenope.’ 
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Classical readers will always think of Horace writing 
those tender lines about Virgil, which are echoed in 
“ve winds of ocean and the midland sea.” But 
Wordsworth has excelled Horace, and almost out- 
done himself. 

Mr. Aubrey de Vere had expressed an earnest 
hope that in this “ monumental edition” the ode on 
Intimations of Immortality might be restored “to 
the place which Wordsworth always assigned it, 
that of the High Altar of his poetic cathedral.” The 
pious wish is fulfilled, and with so pure and lofty an 
epithalamium of the soul, these volumes conclude. 
For we do not reckon the sacristies, and offices of 
registration—the appendix of early fragments, the 
bibliography, all which, if Professor Knight were a 
man after our own heart, he would sweep out of the 
book altogether, and let the High Altar stand up in 
its divine solitude, filling the last page. There are 
those who will discover flaws, omissions, inaccuracies, 
and scope for a revised edition even here. It is the 
clergy of every creed, dogmatic or literary, who 
make it detestable in many eyes. They put their 
god into commission, and prate and comment till the 
smoke of incense takes a more atrocious savour than 
coal dust from the pit. And they will do as much 
to their Wordsworth. Some, more happily endowed, 
will learn to read and study him for themselves. 
They will not trouble to pursue him through the 
windings of notes and queries; but they cannot fail 
to think of the noble teacher as he of his fair 
mountain region; they will sometimes murmur— 

“ How oft, to elevate our spirits, shone 

Thy visionary majesties of light, 

I looms our heart 


How in thy pensive glo 3 found rest.” 


TRIPOLI AND ITS RUINS. 

Tae HILL OF THE Graces: A ReEcorpD oF INVESTIGA- 
TION AMON: THE TRILITHONS AND MEGALITHIM 
Sires or Triroutr. By H. 8S. Cowper, F.S.A., Author 
of “ Through Turkish Arabia.’ With 98 Illustrations 


and a Map. London: Methuen & Co. 


THE record of two journeys made in the hinter- 
land of the Tripolitan coast in 1895 and 1896, this 
book is a careful contribution, in the way of cor- 
rection, revision, and addition, to the geography of 
that region. Its most salient distinction, however, 
is its stock of first-hand mensurative information 
on the subject of the megalithic ruins bestrewing 
the hill-tops of that land of many-storied history, 
and its serious essay in the way of deciphering their 
purpose and meaning. 

The megalithic (or senam) region traversed by 
the author ranges over sixty miles from Wadi Wif, 
in the Kaimakam of Gharian, on the west to Lebder, 
on the Mediterranean coast, on the east, and some 
twenty miles from Jeabin Plain on the northern 
base of the wall-like frontier (about fifteen miles 
inland) of the Tarhuna hills on the north, to the 
district of Ghirrah on the south. The author's 
travels extend beyond these limits, but the sub- 
stance and distinctive interest of the book lies 
within them. With the exception of patches of 
olive-groves in the Kaimakam of M’salata, some 
little fenced enclosures in which are grown barley, 
wheat, and a few figs in the Kaimakam of Tarhuna, 
and esparto grass growing wild in the hilly parts 
of Western Tarhuna and Gharian, all this region 
is now one arid wilderness, unrelieved by any shade, 
barely supporting a sparse tent- and cave-dwelling 
population; cleft, indeed, by frequent wadis, but 
only a few of them in the depth of winter know- 
ing the luxury of a stream of water. For hours 
you may ride, feverishly athirst, through the barren 
uplands without sight of tree or tent. The more 
is the wonder to notice how all this land is strewn 
thick and broadcast with ruins of massive mega- 
lithic monuments and of Roman dams and other 
remains, tokens indisputable of a once abundant 
and cultured population. Suppose every temple 
now in ruins to have been in use at the same 





time, then, according to the author's estimate, 
must the population of Tarhuna and M’salata have 
been as dense as that of our present London. 
Say even a third were in use at one time, such 
proportion of temples to area is still extraordinary. 
The square, not round, holes in the megalithic 
jambs, as also the square shape of the jambs 
themselves, decidedly suggest derivation from a 
wooden prototype of architecture. The jamb 
monolith, moreover, is the natural derivation of 
the single beam of a wooden structure. Altogether, 
it seems impossible to dissent from the author’s 
conclusion that the parched wilderness of to-day 
was once a fruitful region; its present waterless 
wadis once perennial rivers; its now bare hills 
once richly mantled with sub-tropic timber. How, 
then, deduce present barrenness from past fruit 
fulness? No doubt to some extent, as the author 
maintains, from the process of disforestation con- 
sequent on the Arab occupation of the country, a 
process perfectly parallel to that accomplished 
under Arab administration in Tunisia and in 
Morocco; but there are other natural causes, which 
must be taken into account both here and through- 
out the whole Sabara. 

The senam sites inspected and described in 
careful detail by the author amount to seventy-six. 
The site normally includes, in whole or in part— 
(1) rectangular enclosure walls of very good masonry, 
still standing at Senam Aref to a height of 14 feet; 
(2) senam proper, a massive, megalithic, door-like 
structure in or close to the external enclosure walls 
on one or more sides, and varying in height from 
6 to 15 feet; (5) altar (always immediately in front 
of the senam), a large slab of stone, flush with the 
earth, 6 to 8 feet square; (4) semana stones of 
unknown purport; (5) sculptures; (6) Graffiti; (7) 
castle-like building ; (8) ditched enclosure. In view 
of the fact that a senam is easily upset, and that 
out of the great heap of fragments of Roman columns 
in or near senam sites not the smallest piece of shaft 
now stands i» si/u, it is remarkable how many triliths 
remain either complete or with their jambs standing. 
The trilith is, in Mr. Cowper's opinion, the nucleus 
and essence of the site. And the only analogous 
structures anywhere on earth now standing he finds 
in Messa (Cyrenaica) and in Stonehenge. The main 
features of Stonehenge are represented, one at 
Tarhuna, the other at Messa. The Tarhuna“senams 
are the isolated triliths of Stonehenge set up in a 
square, while the Cyrenaica monument is the outer 
circle of continuous triliths of Stonehenge stretched 
out straight. 

The Semitic stone cult is traced from Chaldza to 
Syria, and thence to the Mediterranean shores—in 
the anointed Bethel of Jacob; the Baityloi of 
Pheenicians and Greeks; Manah, the black stone of 
Mecca; the pre-Mahomedan monolith El-Lat; the 
conical stones of Byblos ‘and Tanith; the Argoi 
lithoi of the Greeks; the monolithic shrines of the 
Nils and of Syria. But what was the nature of the 
religion celebrated in these ruined temples of Tripoli? 
Phallic, thinks our author. He would connect it 
with the worship of Baal, the Sun-god, as the virile 
principle, and of the Moon-goddess (or Venus) as 
feminine principle. The latter he identifies with the 
Babylonian Belit (feminine of Baal) in Herodotus’s 
Vylitta = Assyrian Istar — Chaldean Istar- Bilit 
(morning and evening star of Venus) = Phcenician 
Astarte, or Ashforeth- Syrian Atargates - Greek 
Aphrodite, worshipped in Kypros, Kythéra, etc. etc., 
and in whose temple at Corinth were, says Strabo, 
1,000 hetairai called hierodouloi. The dual jambs 
Mr. Cowper brings into analogy with the dual 
obelisks before Egyptian temples, with the bronze 
Jachin and Boaz before the Temple of Solomon, with 
the gold and emerald columns before the temple of 
Melparth at Tyre, with the two upright columns 
enclosing the cone idol of Venus before the temple 
at Paphos, with the pillars in the house of Baal. 
On a seal in the author's possession is a priestly 
figure in adoration before a distinctly Phallic cone, 
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and in connection with it a figure the counterpart of 
a Tarhuna senam. The same design may be seen 
on many seals in the British Museum. Thecharacter 
of the senams is also suggested by Phallic sculptures 
in relief on senam sites. On one side of a square 
block among the ruins of Henshir Maagel, e.y., is 
sculptured a two-legged animal of Phallic form, 
beneath which are two ovate forms; and similar 
are the carvings on jamb of Senam el-Gharabah, etc. 
etc. Then, among other carvings at Zuguseh, we 
tind the inscription MA:. BOL”, in which our 
author would read Malach Baal. The senams, 
moreover, invariably stand on gentle eminences, 
like the “high places” of Baal temples. 

Mr. Cowper does not profess to have more than 
broken ground on a subject which demands much 
more thorough investigation. The book puts in a 
good word for the Muslims of Tripoli. For the 
most numerous and important element they are 
distinguished by decorum and dignity of behaviour, 
while in cleanliness and sweetness their quarter of 
the town of Tripoli is in marked contrast to the 
dirt and malodorousness of the Jewish and Maltese 
quarters. Readers will also note with admiration 
the religious toleration displayed by the Turkish 
officials. The post-office administration, though, 
would seem a little slow. On a mail-day the whole 
stock of stamps in Tripoli for foreign parts was 
fifteen; and in Mr. Cowper's experience the weekly 
mail-bag, on being opened at Khems, sixty-eight 
miles east of Tripoli, was found empty, the post- 
office authorities having forgotten to put in the 
letters. 

Mr. Cowper's English, easy and unstudied, lapses 
sometimes into a (refreshing ?) unconventionality— 
such as “difficuliies extremely difficult to surpass” 
(i.e. get over), p. 118; “of whom we find many 
allusions” (pp. 119-20). 


5. P. BR. 


STUDIES IN Psycnitcat ResearcH. By Frank Podmore, 

M.A. London: Kegan Paul. 
Mr. Popmore's book gives an excellent idea of the 
work accomplished by the Society for Psychical 
Research during the fifteen years which have elapsed 
since its foundation in 1882. The book divides itself 
into two parts. In the first we have Mr. Pod- 
more the sceptic dealing with spiritualism, the 
Poltergeists, and Theosophy. In the second we 
have Mr. Podmore, no longer sceptical, dealing 
vith telepathy and clairvoyance. The first part 
is the better reading: the second is the more im- 
portant, as it deals with matters which are still 
under investigation. 

The modern revival of spiritualism is reckoned 
to date from 1848. Its philosophy, borrowed to a 
great extent from Swedenborg, attained during the 
next thirty years an astonishing popularity, and 
the “facts” of spiritualism received a far wider 
assent than has been as yet accorded to telepathy 
and clairvoyance. But since the S.P.R. com- 
menced its investigations, there has been, as Mr. 
Podmore notes with grim satisfaction, a notable 
diminution in the frequency of spiritual manifesta- 
tions. The way in which the high priests of 
spiritualism were, one after another, exposed, was 
certainly discouraging to the faithful. But if 
spiritualism declined, theosophy flourished, under 
the fostering care of Madame Blavatsky, the account 
of whose ingenious frauds is one of the best-written 
parts of the book :— 


“Talents such as hers would almost unquestionably have 
mmmanded a higher market in some less precarious profession. 
lt is impossible to doubt that for her, at any rate, there was an 
itelleectual satisfaction to be derived from fooling the world, 


r that not inconsiderable part of it which came under her 
influence.” 


The following are some of the painful conclusions 
arriving from the investigations of the S.P.R. :— 














“ Almost every professional medium has been detected in 
producing results by trickery. 

“ There are several cases on record in which private persons, 
with no obvious pecuniary or social advantage to secure, have 
been detected in trickery. 

“Tt has been shown that very few persons are capable of 
exercising the continuous attention necessary to detect a con- 
juring trick. This is a faculty not demanded, and therefore 
not exercised, in the ordinary affairs of life, or even in the 
investigations of the laboratory.” 


The study of psychical science is certainly not 
the best preparation for the detection of trickery ; 
for this the proper study of mankind is man. 

We come now to the more important part of the 
book, which commences with the chapter upon 
experimental thought transference :— 

“There are some indications,’ says Mr. Podmore, “that 
telepathy is a vestigial faculty, atrophied because our modern 
civilisation has no longer an imperative need of it, which regains 
something of its lost power during the temporary restoration, in 
the hypnotic trance, of a more primitive state of consciousness.” 


With regard to the existence or non-existence of 
voluntary thought transmission otherwise than by 
the ordinary senses, the best way to arrive at a con- 
clusion is, of course, to experiment and investigate 
extensively oneself. This, however, is very laborious, 
and to many people very distasteful. The other way 
is to wade through the evidence which has been 
collected by the S.P.R.; the selected cases given by 
Mr. Podmore are not sufficient for this purpose. Of 
the reality of phantasms of the dying, experienced 
by friends at a distance, the S.P.R. records furnish 
for most of us the only adequate means of judging ; 
for not more than one Englishman in ten, we are 
told, can expect to have a well-defined hallucination 
in the whole course of his life, and the proportion 
who experience hallucinations of dying friends must, 
of course, be smaller. There are few people, however, 
who do not reckon among their acquaintance some- 
one who has had such experiences, as the proportion 
above indicated would render probable. What 
makes the question so difficult to judge is the 
almost complete absence of any record of the 
hallucinations (and premonitions) which are falsified. 
The experience of the present writer has been 
entirely of this latter kind; and he regrets to 
admit that, when non-fulfilment became apparent, 
the precise circumstances have generally faded from 
his mind, so that he has not at the present time a 
single case which he can present to the S.P.R. Such 
is probabiy the experience of many others, and every 
such case might provide evidence in favour of the 
view that the hallucination or premonition is a 
matter entirely personal to the “ percipient ’"—that 
there is, in fact, no communication whatever from 
any “agent.” 

The question of the modus operandi of telepathic 
communication (telepathy being assumed as a fact 
for the purpose of the argument) admits of some 
investigation on the evidence collected by the S.P.R. 
The conclusion drawn by the present writer from the 
examination of a number of published cases of 
phantasms of the dying was that wave motion was 
not a probable means; the conditions of communica- 
tion appear to be more like those which obtain 
when there is a sudden alteration in the electro- 
static stress between two bodies. 

The recent phenomena of clairvoyance are treated 
in the concluding pages of the work before us, and 
are summed up thus in the last sentence of all :— 

* But this much seems clear, that the trances of Mrs. Piper 
furnish the most important evidence which the Society for 
Psychical Research has yet adduced for the existence of some- 
thing beyond telepathy, and afford a sufficient justification, if 
any were needed, for the labours of the past fifteen years.” 

After all Mr. Podmore’s experiences of persons 
who have strikingly surpassed their fellows in 
suprasensuous achievements, this is certainly a re- 
markable testimonial to the character of Mrs. Piper. 

All these investigations are more or less mixed 
up with the question of secondary consciousness. 
This is what Mr. F. W. H. Myers says :— 
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“T accord no primacy to my ordinary waking self, except 
that, among many potential selves, this one has shown itself the 
fittest to meet the needs of common life. . . . The spectrum of 
consciousness in the subliminal self stretches indefinitely in either 


direction, extending on the one side to physiological processes 
which have long dropped out of human knowledge, and on the 
other to certain supernormal faculties (telepathy, clairvoyance, 
pre-vision) of which only strong hints have reached us in our 


present stage of evolution.” 


Very little is probably to be expected from the 
attempt to develop faculties much in advance of 
our actual stage of evolution ; but the re-development 
of almost atrophied faculties offers a far more 
promising field ; for why should man remain inferior 
to the beasts of the field and the birds of the air in 
so many matters where ratiocination is too slow 
to assert itself? Birds still give us omens of the 
weather; animals detect a coming earthquake 
almost, or quite, as soon as the seismograph ; a flying 
bat appears to feel a wall without touching it; and 
so on. If psychical research should fail to reveal 
“higher” powers in us, it would, nevertheless, be 
abundantly justified if it restored to civilised man 
some of the instinctive aptitudes of wild animals. 

Will the S.P.R. kindly appoint a committee, or 
take other suitable steps, to promote the investiga- 
tion of the more subtle means of perception and 
communication among animals ? 


FICTION. 
Locuinvar. ByS. R. Crockett. London: Methuen & Co. 
GeorGE Strruina’s HERITAGE. By Malcolm Stark. London: 
Skeffington & Son. 
Mrs. Wytpe. A Novel. By Linda Gardiner, London: 


Jarrold & Sons 
THe LAUGHTER OF JOVE. 
Grant Richards. 


3y Helmuth Schwartze. London: 


Ir is no disparagement of the genuine merits of 
“Lochinvar” to say that Mr. Crockett has done 
better work in the past. But if this particular tale 
does not reach the high-water mark of the author's 
talent, it is good enough in all conscience to be 
entitled to a hearty welcome from all lovers of brisk 
and effective story-telling, in which the element of 
adventure predominates. Wat Gordon is the young 
laird of Lochinvar, and having fallen out of favour 
with the Government of James II., because of his 
alleged complicity with the “wild Whigs of the 
hills,” he is living, when we are introduced to him, 
disguised as a gardener at Balmaghie, the house of 
the well-to-do laird, Roger McGhie. This Roger has 
a daughter, the beautiful Miss Kate, and between 
her and Wat there is a love affair dating from their 
childhood. It is a Scotch wooing, if wooing it can 
be called; that is to say, there are more scratches 
than kisses in it, for both Lochinvar and the lady 
are endowed with unmistakable tempers. The 
fortunes of the time expose both to perils innumer- 
able. Lochinvar, before the abdication of James, 
has taken service in the army of the States-General, 
and is serving in Holland. Here he has to play his 
part in adventures which remind one at times of the 
pages of Dumas, so brilliant is their recital by Mr. 
Crockett. Fortune brings Kate McGhie a fugitive 
to the Netherlands, and the lovers are brought 
together again, only to be separated once more by 
the daring abduction of Kate by the infamous Lord 
Barra, whose native home is in the Hebrides, where 
he wields power of life and death over the wild 
clansmen, but who, for purposes of his own, has 
become a soldier in the service of the Prince of 
Orange. Kate is carried away by the agents of this 
scoundrel to the lone island of Suliscanna, on the far 
north-west of Scotland, and is there held captive 
until Barra can come home from the wars and take 
her to his home. Wat, accompanied by a brave and 


congenial friend, traces her out in her prison, and, 
after a series of thrilling adventures, during which 


for her father, appearing upon the scene, not only 
claims his daughter, but promises her in marriage 
to the infamous Lord Barra. The wedding-day is 
duly fixed. We need not carry the story further, 
for it is at this point that the young Lochinvar 
comes out of the west and triumphantly vindicates 
his right to be regarded as the hero of the immortal 
ballad. The tale is interesting and exciting from 
beginning to finish. It is literally full of adventure 
—perhaps too full; but it will delight all boys, 
including some whose hair is grey. 

“George Stirling’s Heritage” is characterised 
throughout by a sincerity of purpose ard purity 
of spirit too seldom met with in the fiction of to- 
day. It is described on the title-page as “a story 
of chequered love,” and it relates the love affairs 
of Stuart Elphinstone, a waif from the sea whose 
parentage is unknown, and who has been adopted 
and brought up by a village shoemaker, and Nell 
Lindsay, the orphan niece of a great Scotch writer. 
They are separated by the edict of George Stirling, 
the writer in question, who not only refuses to 
sanction their engagement, but obtains from his 
niece a promise that she will not marry without his 
consent. The separation of the lovers is not the 
only consequence of this promise ; it is afterwards 
the source of great trouble to the genius and his 
wife when, the former’s fame having become wide- 
spread, they leave Scotland for London. It is in 
London that the later events of the story take place, 
and that George Stirling is brought into contact 
with a woman who, besides possessing a power over 
him great enough to arouse his wife’s jealousy, has 
also a marked influence upon the fortunes of Stuart 
and Nell. The latter are brought together once 
more, and for them the story ends happily. Buta 
heritage of self-reproach and bitter remorse for the 
suffering which, though with the -best intentions, 
he has caused to others, falls to the lot of George 
Stirling. Jamie and Betty Gondie, the village 
shoemaker and his wife, stand out in brilliant con- 
trast to his sombre figure, and in depicting their 
characters the writer is at his best. Their virtues 
and weaknesses, their heroic self-denial, their shrewd- 
ness and kindness of heart are faithfully and sym- 
pathetically portrayed. The scenes in which they 
take part are full of genuine humour, and come as a 
welcome relief to the gloom which overshadows a 
great part of the book. The Scottish scenes strike 
us as being really true to life. 

The author of “Mrs. Wylde” has presented us 
with an unmistakably clever picture of the female 
adventuress of a certain type. Mrs. Wylde is a lady 
living in a handsome house in a fashionable part of 
South Kensington, who advertises for a companion, 
and engages in that capacity a certain Miss Lalage 
Nevill, the daughter of a country clergyman of good 
position. Miss Nevill, if she cannot be called the 
heroine of the story, at least figures as its narrator, 
and her experiences in the companionship of the 
fascinating Mrs. Wylde are distinctly interesting. 
Mrs. Wylde, as the experienced reader quickly dis- 
covers, is not what she professes to be, a widow of 
large means and generous heart, but an adventuress 
living mainly by her wits. Still, the ultimate de- 
velopment of her vigorous personality will surprise 
even the experienced. The latter part of the book 
deals with the robbery of certain valuable jewellery, 
the property of a Mrs. Blewett, in whose house Mrs. 
Wylde, her companion, and a number of fashionable 
ladies and gentlemen are staying when the burglary 
takes place. Sad to relate, the first person suspected 
of the crime is none other than Miss Lalage Nevill 
herself, and though the reader is convinced of the 
young lady’s innocence, he is compelled to admit that 
appearances are distinctly against her. Nobody is 
more indignant than Mrs. Wylde when her companion 
is made the subject of so cruel an accusation, and 
even though one has one’s suspicions of the elderly 
lady, it is difficult to realise that she can have had 





his life is in constant danger, succeeds in delivering 
her from captivity ; but he speedily loses her again, 


any hand in the robbery of Mrs. Blewett’s jewels. 
; The usual detective duly appears upon the scene, and 
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displays more than the usual degree of fatuous in- 
competence; but the inevitable amateur in the art 
of Vidocq comes forward, and the mystery of the 
great robbery is eventually unravelled. This part of 
the story is both exciting and well-told; indeed, the 
whole book, though it doeg not pretend to be a very 
serious performance, is lively and entertaining. 
There is much cleverness, if little charm, in “ The 
Laughter of Jove.” Introspective to the point of 
morbidness, keenly analytical, subtly satirical, and 
full of a rather bitter wisdom, the book is strikingly 
“modern,” alike in its merits and its defects. Its 
weakness lies in the unconvincing portraiture of the 
hero, Cuthbert Stapylton, and in the tedious pro- 
lixity of his history, for the reader grows quigkly 
weary of so dismal and sentimental a personage, 
and is inclined to resent the accumulation of sorrows 
which fall upon him in the course of the story. But 
if the construction be faulty, and the principal 
character deficient in interest, compensation may be 
found in the vivacity of the dialogue, the epigram- 
matic force of the author's commentary upon life, 
and the really brilliant success of at least one bit of 
portraiture—that of Harold Dalmayne, the shallow, 
charming, and intrinsically worthless young fellow, 
who completes Cuthbert Stapylton’s disillusioning 
by exposing to him the hollow foundation upon 
which their seemingly strong friendship was built. 
It is curious that the same pen which was capable of 
drawing so powerful, incisive, and masterly a sketch 
of character as that of Harold Dalmayne should 
have failed to bestow the true semblance of life 
upon the hero of the story; but in spite of 
all the author's care and elaboration, Cuthbert 
Stapylton remains a conventional and puppet-like 
figure. At the opening of the story he is young, 
untainted by pessimistic theories, and passionately 
in love with a certain lovely Italian, the Marchesa 
del Castro. Unlawful as his passion for her may be, 
it is both sincere and ardent. He has a friend, too, 
for whom he cherishes an affection as genuine and 
as unsuspecting as his love for the beautiful Flavia 
del Castro; and then, at one stroke of Fate, love and 
friendship both betray him: the false friend steals 
the equally false mistress, and Cuthbert Stapylton’s 
whole nature receives a shock from which it never 
wholly recovers. The thread of the story is taken 
up once more years later in Cuthbert’s career. Once 
more he forms a close friendship with a young man 
who seems frank to a fault, and whose natural 
fascination of manner blinds all the world to the 
true weakness of his moral character; and once 
more the friendship proves a very snare for the 
undoing of this most ill-fated hero. Love—a very 
true and tender love this time—lies ready to his 
hand if only he will grasp the proffered happi- 
ness; but Cuthbert, still obsessed by the idea of 
Flavia del Castro, closes his eyes to the love 
that might brighten his life and save his soul 
alive. With exasperating folly he lets the noble- 
minded Sylvia Dalmayne eat her heart out for love 
of him, and finally give her hand to a man she 
can never really love ; and when, too late, the truth 
that he himself loves Sylvia, and she loves him, 
dawns upon him, the wretched man, overcome with 
futile regret, flees to the unsatisfying refuge of a 
monastery, where, as we gather from a passing hint, 
he eventually commits suicide. It is a melancholy 
and depressing tale, full of the tragic elements of 
human life, and deeply tinged with the fashionable 
pessimism of current fiction. That the author can 
paint in brighter colours is, however, abundantly 
proved by many pleasant touches throughout the 
volume; and the gracious feminine figures of Sylvia 
and of the charming French girl, Marie de Maillard, 
cast a gleam of sunshine upon the sombre pages 
across which they flit. There is so much wit, insight, 
and thought in “The Laughter of Jove,” that we 
shall look with interest for the next work of its 
clever author, who seems as yet to lack that measure 
of experience in /echnique necessary to the complete 
success of a novel of such ambitious proportions. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“Sunny MEMORIES OF AN INDIAN WINTER” is the title 
which Mrs. Dunn gives to a picturesque record of recent travel 
in the East. She recommends people in search of sunshine 
who can command the necessary leisure to try India. The 
notion of such a journey sounds formidable to the majority 
of people, but it is not as difficult as it appears at first sight, 
and the cost is not prohibitive even to a slender purse. 
Travellers just now in the East reap what Mrs. Dunn calls all 
the financial advantages of the depreciated rupee. It is possible 
to travel through the length and breadth of the land, if one is 
content to keep to the beaten track, with a happy union of com- 
fort and economy. India is full of surprises, and to the jaded 
Western mind there could not possibly be a more complete 
emancipation from the tedium of ordinary conditions. “In a 
country where an atmosphere of beauty, natural and artistic, is 
all-pervading, which is the breath of the people’s life, which 
looks out from their eyes and sees and knows only what is 
graceful and lovely, it should be a very insensate soul indeed 
who could sojourn there and not be compelled within the 
magic thrall. They who have seen and felt the East, the 
mystery of its antiquity, the passionate splendour of its colour, 
and the spaciousness of its being, both past and present, they, 
perhaps, alone can realise to the full the alluring grace and 
charm of beautiful, imperial India.” There is a graphic 
description in these pages of the Parsees, the Jews of India, 
as they are sometimes called, because of their capacity for 
commerce and finance. It is difficult, Mrs. Dunn hints, to 
understand the decadence of so virile a race, One of the most 
interesting chapters in the book is devoted to a detailed account 
of Ahmedabad, the Nuremberg of India. It is a city of 140,000 
people, and it contains a multitude of mosques. The art of the 
East in its most exalted and characteristic aspects asserts 
itself at almost every turn of the picturesque streets. Even the 
“artisans and labourers of Ahmedabad dwell in houses one panel 
or one bracket of which one would gladly carry home at the cost 
of its own weight in rupees to show England what can be, and 
what has been, done in wood-carving; and there are streets of 
such houses, and miles of such streets.” Ahmedabad is a city 
where trade flourishes, for its artisans are amongst the most 
renowned in India. Their brocades are unrivalled; their metal 
work is exquisite ; and their wood-carving is unique. Mrs, Dunn 
had the good fortune—thanks to the kindly aid of a courteous 
pundit who acted as interpreter—to exchange views, when near 
Darjeeling, with a red-capped Lama who had just returned from 
mystic Tibet. The latter “ complacently exhibited a small 
implement like a miniature sceptre, with a nine-sided crown on 
its top.” It was the badge of his profession—the wonder- 
working instrument by which Lamas are supposed by their 
disciples to be able to hypnotise anyone whom they encounter. 
When asked to give a reason for the attitude of rigorous ex- 
elusiveness adopted by the Grand Lama of Lassa towards 
foreigners, the reply was prompt and explicit—* Because first 
would come missionaries, then would come whisky, and lastly 
would come soldiers.” There is a graphic description of the 
wonderful Dravidian temples, and notably that of Seringham, 
which is the largest in India. The temple, with its precincts, 
covers an area of upwards of one hundred and sixty acres, and 
the shrine itself is one of the great sights of the East. Scarcely 
less picturesque is an account of a leisurely ramble through the 
bazaar at Delhi, a place where native life and customs can be 
studied to advantage. There are other passages in the book 
over which we might linger, but we have at least said enough 
to show that this record of travel is written with insight and 
knowledge. There are many illustrations in the volume, and 
some of them—notably views of the interiors of mosques and 
temples—are of more than passing interest. 

There has just been added to the series of monographs known 
as “The Great English Cathedrals” a scholarly and well-illus- 
trated volume on “ Exeter.’” Mr. Addleshaw has gone to the 
great authorities—Leland, Holler, Izacke, Britton, Fuller, and 
the like—though the book is much more than a mere compilation. 


* Sunny Memories OF AN INDIAN WINTER. 
of ‘*The World’s Highway.”’ 
Ltd. 

Tue CarHeprat Cuvurcnu or Exeter. A Description of its Fabric, 
and a Brief History of the Episcopal See. By Percy Addleshaw, 
B.A. Illustrated. London: George Bell & Sons. 

Ox a Sunsuine Hortypay, _ By the Amateur Angler. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


Tue Year's Art, 1898. Edited by A. C. Carter, Illustrated. London 
Virtue & Co., Ltd. 


Joun VAUGHAN AND HIS FRIENDS: OR, MorE EcHOES FROM THE 
WetsH Hints, By the Rev. David Davies. Illustrated. London: 
James Clarke & Co, 

Gotr. By G. C. Smith and Mrs. Mackern. (The Suffolk Sporting 
Series.) Edited by the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire. London 
Lawrence & Bullen, Ltd. 

TWENTY-FIVE CANTOS FROM THE Divina CoMMEDIA OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by C. Potter. New and Enlarged Edition. 
London: Digby, Long & Co. 


By Sara H. Dunn, Author 
Illustrated. London: Walter Scott, 


Illustrated. 
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It gives a remarkably accurate and explicit description of this 
great historic church of the west, which stands on the site 
of an abbey founded by Athelstan. It was during the episcopate 
of Leofrie that Exeter grew to the dignity of a Cathedral city, 
and under him the sees of Devon and Cornwall became united. 
The screen is the most striking feature of the west front of 
Exeter. ‘It contains a mass of figures representing angels, 
warriors, kings, and saints, The lowest row consists of angelic 
figures, each sustaining a triple pilaster with capitals. On 
these capitals stand the statues of the second row, a long line of 
knights and kings, above which are the angels and apostles of 
the third row. Above the third row stand two figures said to 
represent Athelstan and Edward the Confessor. The former 
once drove out the Britons from the city, the latter fonnded 
the bishopric. The screen is Brantyngham’s work, and the 
armour and crowns worn by the heroes and kings is of the time 
of Richard II. The choice of personages to be honoured seems 
to have been unlimited. Six of the Kings of Wessex are placed 
on the top row among statues of the evangelists, and Noah, 
Deborah, Gideon, but the reason for their introduction into such 
high company is not easy to discover.’ The fabrie of the 
cathedral is described in detail in these pages, and everything 
of architectural or archwologieal significance falls within the 
survey. The closing pages give an account of Rougemont 
Castle and the Guildha!l of Exeter, two buildings which cannot 
be ignored even in a volume devoted to th 
of the city. 

“On a Sunshi 


e ecclesiastical annals 


» Holyday ” is the title of a dainty volume of 
genial essays on the conte mplative man’s recreation, by **" 
Amateur Angler.” It is an open secret that the w riter is 
Edward Marston, the well-known publisher, and the contents 
consist of occasional contributions to the Fishing Gazette. Mr. 
Marston is one of those energetic men in “* populous city pent ” 
who love, with undimmed enthusiasm, from youth to age, the 
free and leisured life of the country. Heis, moreover, an expert 
angler, and these pages show that, unlike some gloomy experts 
with rod and reel, he does not take his pleasures sadly. Half 
the spell of the little book arises out of its shrewd and genial 
humour, and its frank recognition of the possibilities of rational 
pleasure, even to old age, and in the busiest life. The charm of 
the country is in these pages, and much knowledge of its sleepy 
manners and idyllic aspects. One would almost imagine that 
the “Amateur Angler,’ who makes a frank aad resistless 
apology for being ( ld, on the plea that he cannot help it, had 
conquered the seeret of perpetual youth. There is certainly 
more merry banter and unflagging vivacity in these diverting 
pages than is commonly found in the bas and cynical essays of 
the average young man of the period, Let those who doubt 
such a statement make haste to read “ Our May-fly Outings ” 
r the “Test and the Itchen,” or the Anglers” 
droll description of a singular and eurious inci 
him when he went fishing last year on that dele 
the thoughtless multitude, if not for the conte 


Amateur 
lent which befel 
ctable day for 


npl itive man, the 


August Bank Holiday. There are illustrations in the book, 
some pleasant asides on Natural History, no lack of common- 
s mse, and infectious higher spirits. 

Amongst other books of the moment it is } 1aAps ¢ rh 


to-day to chronicle the arrival of two or thr 
samples. “The Year’s Art, 1298,’ is so well known, that it 
seems an idle task to explain its scope. Few annn 
reference are written with the same degree of freshness t 
ives a luminous summary of all matters r 
i the year of painting, sculpture, architectur 
i00ls and the studios. A seor of subj ‘cis W ene 

the world of art are disenssed and explained in its 
They also contain valuable lists, a dir ry artists, 
he art sales of 1897, and the like. There are other facts and 
statistics of practical value 
T 


o 
il 
the se 


econceru 





and some acute eriticisam of me 

and movements. Portraits of well-known painters enhance the 
appeal of an interesting and reliable work of feferenee.—* John 
Vaughan and his Friends” is avowedly an attempt to deseribe 

peasant life as it has existed for generations in the heart of 
Wales.” It is a picturesque and vivid narrative, and @onsists of 
personal reminiscences by the Rev. David Davies, of Brighton, 
of his native land. t 


Few people will fail t 
attractive a record without interest 


» read so graphic and 
It helps us 1 


» understand 


Welsh life and chara ter, and the nobie and winni iy aialities 
which often mark it.—There has just been added to the Suffolk 
Sporting Series, which is edited by t Earl of Suffolk, a short 
handbook on the royal game of “Golf,” which has now taken 
deep root in England. The book steers clear of the historical 
aspects of the game, and is content to deseribe in pithy and 
clear terms tl way in which beginners may mast the 
iysteries of the putting-green. It is just the sort of minual 
which those wl ish to acquire in th ist possil time som 
practical knowledge require.—We ha so re ed a new and 
expanded edition of Mr. Potter's translation into English verse 


! cantos from the “ Divina Commedia” of Dante. It 
follows the original closely, but we confess that we are scarcely 
impressed with the literary felicity of such a rendering. Mr 
Potter can at least elaim that even when he fails it is in good 
company, fur tle “ Divina ( | 
translators 


of selects 


ymmedia” has been tl pair of 
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